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HOW CHRISTMAS CAME TO 
THE MULVANEYS 


[ohAr TER. LE 
THE MULVANEYS 


Mrs. Mutvaney didn’t look like a woman 
who played the piano from morning until 
night. To be sure she wore elbow-sleeves, low- 
necked dresses, and carried her head with 
pride. 

The neighbours laughed when Mrs. Mul- 
vaney spoke of her piano, but the seven little 
ones dreaded their mother’s only joke. Mrs. 
Mulvaney was never more to be feared than 
at such times. She was cross enough, any- 
way; but when she said, “Come, clear out, 
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I’m going to play a tune on my piano!” they 
scattered. 

“Rub, tub, rub! ~ Rub, rub, ruble Mrs 
Mulvaney kept perfect time. ‘ Rub, rub, rub, 
rub, rub—splash!”’ the tune was ever the 
same. Hour after hour there was no other 
sound in the kitchen unless an unlucky little 
Mulvaney interrupted the music. 

It made no difference what the children said, 
nor how they said it, Mrs. Mulvaney was sure 
to be angry and the children were sure to cry. 
They were always dodging and trying to keep 
out of their mother’s reach. They learned to 
dodge when there was a Mr. Mulvaney. 
While he lived there was reason. He drank 
a great deal from a bottle. 

One day the oldest child, Hannah, who 
knew her letters, said, as she gazed at the 
bottle sticking out of his pocket, “ Pa, what 
does ‘ W-H-I-S-K-E-Y”’ spell?” 

Instead of striking the little girl as usual, 
Mr. Patrick Mulvaney grinned as he replied: 
“* Baxter's Saints *Rest,’ Hannah, my dear; 
it’s a sure cure for rheumatiz.”’ 

The next day Mr. Mulvaney died, and some 
one told Hannah that the stuff in the bottle 
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“THE TUNE WAS EVER THE SAME” 
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killed him; that it was poison. Hannah 
wished to ask her mother some questions about 
it, but didn’t dare. In fact, the little Mulvaneys 
knew better than to ask questions. 

Perhaps Mrs. Mulvaney would have been 
more agreeable if there had been fewer chil- 
dren to care for; but seven half-clothed, half- 
starved youngsters, ever quarrelling about 
something, made her cross. 

How could the little Mulvaneys dream their 
mother was out of sorts with all creation, just 
because she couldn’t take better care of her 
family? How could Stubbins guess that his 
mother shook him until his teeth rattled just 
because it made her heart ache to see the wist- 
ful look on his face when the bread and mo- 
lasses was gone, and he said he was hungry? 

Stubbins was the baby. He may have had 
another name, but he was called Stubbins be- 
cause he was always stubbing his toes. Not 
that the child was to blame. In all his life the 
little fellow had never worn a pair of shoes 
that fitted him. What baby would have done 
any better in shoes many sizes too big and full 
of holes at that? Neither were the Mulvaneys 
to blame. When old shoes were given to 
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them, the smallest size was always saved for 
Stubbins. 

Mike was older. He was a round-faced 
youngster, who got into more mischief than 
all the others put together. 

Johnnie came next; and because Johnnie 
was sad-looking, and had great blue eyes that 
seemed ever asking for something, he got 
all the spankings. It is hard to tell how it 
happened, but when Johnnie stuck both fists 
in his eyes and said he wasn’t to blame, he 
hadn’t done a thing, he was sure to get a spank- 
ing. Poor Johnnie. 

Dora and Nora were the twins, and that is 
about all they were. They not only looked 
alike, but acted alike. They both had short, 
black hair, and they both chewed their aprons, 
their dresses, or their petticoats, whichever 
happened to be the topmost garment. 

Chinkey was red-headed and freckled. No 
one ever asked Mrs. Mulvaney what the boy’s 
true name was, and it may be that he didn’t 
have any. 

Hannah was a thin little girl, with pale blue 
eyes. Mrs. Mulvaney seemed to enjoy boxing 
her ears. 
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On their own street, these little folks were 
known as the Mulvaney young ones; it was 
never Johnnie, nor Mike, nor Hannah: even 
Stubbins was known as “ That smallest Mul- 
vaney young one.” 

The children said they lived in the third 
house from the corner, though it was a wonder 
they thought of calling their home a house. 
It was a tumbled-down affair, with two rooms 
below and a place above where the children 
slept. ‘ 

Steam and soapsuds shared the kitchen 
with Mrs. Mulvaney. Ina corner, as if trying 
to escape notice, was a rickety table, around 
which the family gathered at meal-time. There 
was a hungry wood-box in one corner, close 
beside a hungrier stove. No chairs troubled 
Mrs. Mulvaney in that kitchen. A bench and 
some boxes were used in their place. When 
wood was scarce Mrs. Mulvaney was some- 
times obliged to burn the boxes. If only one 
box was lacking, Johnnie — always Johnnie — 
had to stand at the table. 

Opening from the kitchen was an apartment 
known as the Other Room. Callers were 
taken there. It was an interesting place. 
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Everything the Mulvaneys owned that wasn’t 
in the kitchen, lodged somewhere in that room! 
There were three chairs in it, mostly used to 
put things under. The family comb and brush 
was always to be found there if one hunted 
long enough. The mixing-board and Mrs. 
Mulvaney’s bonnet frequently tumbled against 
each other on the bureau, while the dish-pan 
was oftener in the Other Room than in the 
kitchen. 

In the midst of all this the seven little Mul- 
vaneys played, quarrelled, and somehow grew. 


CHAP LER SIT: 
THROUGH THE KITCHEN WINDOW 


Ir had never been Mrs. Mulvaney’s way tc 
notice who her neighbours were, nor what they 
were doing. When they tried to be friendly 
she had given them to understand that if they 
would mind their business she would mind 
hers. Gossiping over the fence was never one 
of her amusements. She was too busy. 

Not that Mrs. Mulvaney cared what the 
children did. If they kept out of the kitchen 
that was all she asked of them. They might 
hang over the fence from morning until night 
if they chose, and hanging over the fence was 
exactly what they did choose when they could 
do so without freezing. 

It was Mrs. Mulvaney’s custom to turn the 
children into the street long before the calendar 
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said spring, and from Hannah to Stubbins 
the flock was glad to tumble from the Other 
Room into freedom. 

“Ma!” shouted Hannah, one April morn- 
ing, when Stubbins was 
sitting in a mud pud- 
dle having a_ good 
time, while Mike and 
Chinkey waded through 
the gutter, . "Oh ma! 
there’s folks coming to 
live in the next house!”’ 

“Don't stop) “ena,” 
suggested Mrs. Mul- 
vaney. 

“ But, ma!” contin- 
ued Hannah, “you 
can’t guess what the 
lady’s doing. You'd 
never guess. She — 
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she’s washing the win- 
dow!” 
: “She might better 
be playing her piano,” retorted Mrs. Mulvaney. 
“Now you clear out, Hannah, or you'll get 
stepped on. Start your boots.” 
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Hannah was barefooted, but she started 
without making any further remarks. 

Half an hour later, when Mrs. Mulvaney 
glanced through the window to see if her 
clothes were getting dry, she noticed her seven 
watching their new neighbours. 

Chinkey and Hannah were perched on the 
top rail of the fence, with their arms folded. 
The twins were clinging to the same rail, while 
Johnnie, Mike, and Stubbins were gazing 
through openings below. 

“ Well, I never!’ exclaimed Mrs. Mulvaney. 

Just as she was ready to go back to her 
tub a merry voice called out, “ Oh, I see your 
mother! Good morning, Mrs. Mulvaney, 
we ve come to live here!” 

“Well, I never!” repeated Mrs. Mul- 
vaney; but instead of returning to her 
work, she looked for the owner of the voice. 

“Here I am, over here in our window!” 
and a joyous laugh floated above the tin cans 
and rubbish, finding its way into Mrs. Mul- 
vaney’s kitchen. 

“ Well, I never!” again declared Mrs. Mul- 
vaney, staring at a little girl who waved her 


hand in greeting. 
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“Come down off that fence, you good-for- 
nothing young ones!”’ she called to her chil- 
dren. “Don’t you know your manners? If 
I have to leave my piano and come out there 
with a tunin’-fork, you'll be sorry!” 

Down dropped the seven so quickly the 
little girl over the way laughed again. How 
many times Mrs. Mulvaney looked through her 
window that morning would be hard to say. 
Once when Johnnie caught her doing so, she 
ran out and spanked him. 

‘“Boo-hoo,”’ wailed Johnnie, “if Mike said 
it was — boo-hoo — me — that — that made 
Stubbins eat a handful of m-mud, he — he 
told a lie. He did it his own self!” 

“Where’s Mike?” demanded Mrs. Mul- 
vaney. 

“Right here!” announced the young scamp ; 
“do you want me, ma?” 

“Did you make Stubbins eat mud? ”’ 

“Nope, did I, Stubbins? ” 

“ Yeth —oh, no, ma, no! Oh, thay, ma, 
1 —I like mud.” 

“ Now, Stubbins,” put in Mike, “ you know 
you'd eat a houseful of mud if I didn’t make 
you stop. Now remember, you tell ma.” 
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~ Yeth, yeth, I “member. Thay, ma, I like 
mud,” insisted Stubbins. “‘Oh, thay! I—I 
like it tho well 'd—TId eat a houth full of 
it and thay it wath good!” 

Johnnie was taken into the kitchen and given 
another spanking. The little neighbour, who 
heard what happened, was indignant. 

“ Why, you Mike, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself,” she said. “If my mother’d let 
me, I'd go and tell your mother what I know. 
Now, Stubbins, what made you say you liked 
mud?” 

“Becauth, becauth Mike thay to me if I 
don’t thay I like mud, he’ll take me down and 
thuff me with it! Ith tho nathty — ith no good. 
Thubbins don’t like mud!” 

“ Mike, you're the one that ought to get the 
spanking, so you had,” sputtered the little 
neighbour. 

“Don’t tell him that,’ besought Chinkey, 
with a grin, “or he'll faint away! He ain’t 
used to it.” 

“Duck, kids,’ warned Hannah, ‘“ma’s 
lookin’.”’ 

Mrs. Mulvaney couldn't have explained why 
she took so great an interest in her new neigh- 
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bours, but from the day they moved in, she 
watched them through the window. One 
morning when it was too cold to have the win- 
dow open, she washed it so she could see the 
little girl of the sunny face. When Hannah 
acted surprised and ventured a question, her 
mother boxed her ears. 


CEUAr LER, 
NEW NEIGHBOURS 


SEVERAL days passed before the Mulvaneys 
knew the name of the little girl next door. 
When she was not in school her mother kept 
her busy doing errands. At last, on Saturday, 
Hannah climbed upon the fence and motioned 
for her new neighbour to come out. 

“What for?” asked the child. 

“Oh, ‘cause, just for fun. Come on out 
and set on the fence. Be careful, though, or 
the boards’ll break. They’re rotten the other 
side of that post.” 

“All right, I’m coming. Kind of a teetery 
fence, isnt it? “Oh, dear, its dirty!” 

Hannah laughed. ‘“‘ Of course! everything’s 
dirty; that’s nothing. What’s your name?” 

“My name’s Sally Brown. I thought you 
knew it. I don’t want to sit on the fence, it’s 

15 
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too slippery. Ill stand here on this little 
board. It’s too dirty for anything around that 
tence. 

“You better not let Chinkey know you're 
afraid of dirt. If he catches you standing like 
that with your dress held back so tight, he’d 
push you in the mud, sure.” 

“Then Alfred would fix him,” Sally replied, 
lifting her skirts more carefully, and raising 
her head a trifle higher. 

“Whos Altred? * 

“ He’s my brother.” 

“Ts he afraid of dirt, too?” 

* He hates 16, Or course,” 

“Tf you're so stuck up, I’d like to know what 
you came here to live for! Your house ain’t 
half’s good as ours. It ain’t got a kitchen.” 

Sally’s face clouded. ‘‘ We didn’t come be- 
cause we wanted to, Hannah; we had to move 
here. It’s a horrid place to live in. Did your 
folks come here ’cause they had to?” 

Hannah shook her head. “I never thought 
about it. We've lived here always, and ma has 
to pay the rent.” 

“Lived here always!’ exclaimed Sally. 
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‘“ Lived here always! When are you going to 
move, Hannah? ” 

“ Never, Sally; ma says if we go anywhere, 
it'll be to the poorhouse. I guess that’s kind 
of a prison, ‘cause she says she’s bound to keep 
us out of it.” 

Sally moved a step nearer. “Isn't your 
father dead? ” she asked. 

“sure!” agreed Hantiah. 

“Then before he died, didn’t you live some- 
miere elser ~ 

“Why, no. Is your pa dead?” 

“Yes, Hannah, or else mamma and Alfred 
and I wouldn’t be here.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because, of course we wouldn’t. We lived 
in a beautiful place, Hannah, when I was a 
little bit of a girl.” 

“Where was it at?”’ 

“Tt was in a country town where all the 
folks had big, green yards and trees. There 
were flowers and birds everywhere. We are 
going back in the country to live, mamma and 
Alfred and I, just as soon as we get money 
enough. That is why mamma sews all the 
time. Only, the trouble is, we can’t save any 
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money even with what Alfred earns; it’s 
queer. 

“Money’s awful hard to get,” admitted 
Hannah. “I know that much. Does Alfred 
earn money, Sally?” 

“Oh, yes, a little, he sells newspapers.” 

“Then I should think Chinkey might.” 

“So should I, Hannah, he’s almost as big’s 
Alfred. Maybe he’s lazy.” 

“Well, Smarty, he ain't lazy. » You better 
not say that. He takes home the washing, and 
picks up driftwood along the river for ma! 
You call him lazy again and I'll push you in 
the mud!” 

“Oh, I only said ‘was he?’ I didn’t mean 
anything. I guess I'll go in, now. Good-bye, 
Hannah.” 

“Oh, don’t go; stay here, Sally, and tell me 
more about your green house.” 

Sally laughed. “The house wasn’t green, 
Hannah, but the growing things were green. 
Instead of all this horrid dirt and mud the folks 
had grass. Everything was clean and beauti- 
ful. Oh, it wasn’t a bit like this.” 

“Then why didn’t you stay there, Sally?” 

“Oh, Hannah, I wish we had. Perhaps 
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then our father wouldn’t have died. He sold 
our home because he wanted to live in the city. 
He said he could get more money in the city. 
At first we lived in a nice, big house, and we 
all liked it pretty well until an accident hap- 
pened to our father. He was in the hospital 
for a long time. Maybe the hospital’s the 
same’s the poorhouse, Hannah, because our 
father said he never was so glad to get out of 
a place in his life. He thought he would get 
well at home, but he didn’t, and we had to 
move before he was any better, and then we 
had to move again. We used up all our money 
buying medicine and things, and then we had 
to sell our furniture. That was a good thing, 
though, because we didn’t have much to move 
after awhile, and we had to keep moving. 
“Every house we lived in was worse than 
the one we lived in before. At last our father 
died. He couldn’t help it. This is the very 
worst house we ever had to live in, Hannah, 
but our mother says we've got to keep our 
courage up. We haven’t much of anything left 
of all we owned in the country except our- 
selves, just our mother and Alfred and me.” 
“When you move back in the country,” said 
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Hannah, who dreamed for the first time of 
something better than mud and alleys, “ when 
you move back in the country, I want to go, 
too.” 

* Would your mother let you go? ” 


“She says she’d give me to the swill-man 
if he'd take me.” 

“Oh, Hannah!” ccried Sally. “Oh, you 
poor Hannah! Must be your mother was 
joking!” 

“Hannah, Hannah Mulvaney! Come in 
here this minute, or [’ll box your ears!”’ called 
Mrs. Mulvaney. “ You come along and tend 
these young ones! Do you hear?” 

Two little girls disappeared instantly. 

“Oh, mamma Brown!” cried Sally. 
“ Never mind what kind of a house we live 
in, we're rich, you and I and Alfred.” 


CHAP PERSIY. 
CHINKEY MULVANEY’S PARIS - SHOOT 


“TuHat Brown kid thinks he’s awful 
smart!” Chinkey Mulvaney turned a_ back 
somersault by way of finishing. the remark, and 
came near landing on a pig in the alley. 

“ Hear him thqueal!”’ cried Stubbins, jump- 
ing up and down in the mud. “ Thee him 
go! Thee him go!” 

“Pigs can learn to keep out of my way,” 
declared Chinkey; “they needn’t think they 
own the alley!” 

“What maketh little pigth like to roll in 
the mud?” continued Stubbins. 

“Same thing that makes that Brown kid 
think he’s so smart!’ Chinkey retorted. 

“Whath that?” 


“°’Cause they don’t know any better.” 
21 
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“ Now, Chink,” interrupted Hannah, “I 
think Alfred Brown’s a real nice boy.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” 

Fea aan ra to 

“He’s her feller,’ suggested Mike. 

“He is not, Daim t gota. tellery| tannala 
replied: “and ai | had red hain and treckles 
like Chinkey, 1’d keep still, so I would.” 

“Say that again and you'll get slapped,” 
warned Chinkey. 

“T don’t chew my cabbage twice,” sniffed 
Hannah, “but I’d say it again if I wanted 
te 

“Thay it, then,” cried Stubbins. 

“Don’t have to,’ Hannah replied. 

*’Fraid cat, *fraid cat!” taunted Mike. 

“ Maybe I ain’t got red hair and freckles,” 
suggested Chinkey, with a grin, “ but anyhow, 
that Brown kid thinks he’s too smart.” 

“Why?” asked Hannah. 

“ He brags too much.” 

What about?” 

“Things he’s seen. Guess he don’t know 
who he’s talking to when he talks to me. I 
guess [| went fo a circus ounce, didnt LT 
Johnnie? ” 
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“Guess you did, Chink; you carried water 
for the elephants and got a ticket for pay, but 
ie 

“You got a lickin’ when you got home, 
didn’t you?” finished Mike. 

“Shut up, will you?” roared Johnnie. “If 
you hadn’t gone and told ma I tried to sneak 
in, she never’d known it! Tattletale! If you 
hadn't been along I could ‘a’ squeezed in easy 
enough. I’d give anything to go to a circus. 
S’pose Alfred’s been to a hundred.” 

“ He's been to circuses and shows and every- 
thing,’ agreed Hannah. “ He went to a bal- 
loon once; he told us about it.” 

“A real one?” asked Johnnie. 

“Yes, sir, and he saw a man come down in 
a Paris-shoot.” 

“ What’s that?” persisted Johnnie. 

“It’s a — it’s a—I[ don’t know’s I can tell. 
You tell about it, Chinkey. You told Alfred 
you'd seen a thousand pictures of ‘em.’ 

“Well, Han, I did see one picture on a fence 
down by the fair grounds.” 

“You said you saw a thousand.” 

Chinkey’s mouth stretched from ear to ear 
as he replied’; 
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“Guess I can brag’s well’s other folks. 
Braggin’s cheap.”’ 

“But I want to know what is a Paris- 
shoot?” demanded Johnnie. 

“ Well, you go up in a balloon, you know,” 
began Chinkey, “ you know a balloon’s a thing 
that goes up in the air and you don’t know 
where it’s going to come down. They call it 
a balloon senshun. I knew all about it ‘fore I 
saw Smarty Brown.” 

“Tt’s the same thing as a kite,” explained 
Hannah, “ only you can’t go up in a kite, ain’t 
it, Chinkey?”’ 

“Yes, I s’pose. Well, in the balloon sen- 
shun, Johnnie, they carry a Paris-shoot, all 
shut up like a numbrell. Then, when all the 
folks are looking, a man climbs to the edge of 
the balloon senshun, opens up his Paris-shoot 
and down he comes like a bird.” 

“Oh, I want to see one!” said Johnnie. 

“°Tain’t much of a sight, I can tell you 
that,” answered Chinkey. “It’s just like a 
numbrell.” . 

“Ma’s got a numbrell,”’ Mike whispered. 

“Yes, touch it if you dare,’ cautioned 
Johnnie. 
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“T dare,” insisted Chinkey. 

“Yes, but dare you play it’s a Paris-shoot, 
and come down in it?” asked Mike. 

“Sure, Cutey, only where’s your balloon 
senshun to go up in? How can I come down 
if I don’t go up?” 

** Oh, I'll tell you,” squealed Hannah, “‘ let’s 
play balloon senshun out of the window, ’less 
you're ‘fraid ma’s umbrell won't work!” 

“* Fraid,” sniffed Chinkey, “ who’s afraid? 
But how can we play balloon senshun out of 
the window?” 

“ Oh, [ll fix that. Who wants to play go to 
a Paris-shoot show? Stubbins, where are you? 
Come, Stubbins! ”’ 

“T wath throwin’ thoneth at pigth to make 
"em thqueal.” 

“ Well, come on, we are going to play a new 
game. Do you want to come with us?” 

* VY eth, wait,. 1 ith comin’.” 

“ Now we will have some fun. Mike, you 
and Johnnie take hold of Stubbins’ hands and 
go find the twins. Then you all sit on the fence 
and watch while Chink and me sneak the um- 
brell up-stairs. Then Chinkey can climb out of 
the window and I'll open the umbrell out of the 
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window, and then he can let go and catch hold 
of the umbrell by the handle — and down he'll 
come like a Paris-shoot man at a balloon sen- 
shun.” 

“ He'll come down like a bird!” added 
Johnnie. 

“Do you s’pose it’s safe, though?” ques- 
tioned Hannah. 

“Why, of course, silly,” Chinkey declared. 
“Don’t you see, the Paris-shoot catches the 
wind and you come down easy. It’s just like 
sailing down-hill! When I get to the ground 
you must all clap your hands. But mind you 
keep still now, so ma don’t catch on and spoil 
ital, 

“Say, Chink,” inquired Johnnie, “ what 
makes ’em call it a Paris-shoot ? ” 

*’Cause the first one was made in the coun- 
try of Paris, of course, and not in America 
where we live.” 

When Chinkey and Hannah appeared at the 
tiny window, they were not only greeted by 
the faces of the little Mulvaneys, but Sally and 
Alfred were also upon the fence, eager to see 
the fun. Chinkey climbed out, waved one 
arm, and grinned. The green umbrella was 
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opened with much difficulty. It was old and 
clumsy. 

“°Fraid, Chinkey?”’ whispered Hannah. 
“Tf you are, I'll say the Paris-shoot won’t 
work.” 

“Naw! Tl show 
that Brown kid a 
Same be never 
played.” 

“Now, then,” 
gasped Hannah, “ all 
ready, catch a hold. 
Mercy! I’m scared!” 

Down went 
Chinkey and the old 
umbrella, and up 
rose scream upon 
scream from the 
fence. Hannah 
leaned from the win- 
dow and almost tum- 
bled out herself 
when she saw Chinkey lying motionless 
where he had fallen. The umbrella was 
smashed, and Hannah was sure that Chinkey 
was dead. 


CHAPTER WV: 
MRS. MULVANEY’S PROMISE 


JoHNNIE was in the kitchen before Hannah 
could get down-stairs. He was wailing dis- 
mally, and beseeching his mother to look out in 
the yard. 

“ What have you smashed now ?”’ demanded 
Mrs. Mulvaney. 

“Oh, dear, I didn’t do it, it ain’t my fault, 
ma! Don’t, ma, quit that! JI didn’t do a 
thing.” 

“Tl get a shingle in a minute if you don’t 
stop your howling. Out with it, now, what’s 
broken?” 

“Your — your green umbrell. Oh, ow, ow! 
I didn’t do it, ma, it ain’t my fault!” 

At that moment Hannah reached the kitchen. 

“Oh, ma!” she screamed, seizing her 
mother’s sleeve and surprising the woman so 
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she released Johnnie. “Oh, ma, Chinkey’s 
killed! Oh, what shall we do?” 

“ Have his funeral,” sobbed Johnnie; where- 
upon his mother gave him another whack. 

A moment later Mrs. Mulvaney held 
Chinkey in her arms for the first time since 
he was an infant. 

“Mike, you run for the doctor!” she com- 
manded. ‘“ Hannah, you rid up the other 
room quicker’n scat.” 

Even Mrs. Mulvaney didn’t know where 
to put Chinkey when she carried him into the 
Other Room. She was standing in the middle 
of the floor looking helplessly about when Mrs. 
Brown appeared. 

“You hold him just a minute more,” said 
Mrs. Brown, taking the room in at a glance, 
“and I’ll clear off the bed. Here’s a bottle of 
camphor I brought over.” 

“Help her, Hannah, you idiot, move!” 
commanded Mrs. Mulvaney: but poor Hannah 
was motionless as the children outside who 
were looking through the window. 

Mrs. Brown worked quickly. She removed 
a basket of potatoes from the bed, the boiler 
cover, an old shawl, the stove poker, a loaf of 
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dry bread, and a few garments belonging to 
Mrs. Mulvaney. 

‘““Where are the sheets?” she asked. 

“At the store!” was Mrs. Mulvaney’s reply. 

Satisfied with the hint, Mrs. Brown did the 
best she could with an old blanket and some 
quilts she found on the floor. 

In the meantime Mrs. Mulvaney had made 
use of the camphor. The only good it did was 
to wash the dirt from Chinkey’s face and show 
how white it was. 

“It’s a hard world, and he’s well out of it,” 
said Mrs. Mulvaney, as she placed the child 
upon the bed, “ but,” and there was a catch in 
her voice, “ he was a good boy; I don’t know 
how I can get along without him.” 

Mrs. Brown was crying. In spite of the 
freckles and the disordered red hair, poor 
Chinkey looked childlike and innocent. Mrs. 
Brown had overheard him saying bad words 
not an hour before, and had determined to 
keep her children away from the boy. 

“The doctor’s here, ma,” announced Han- 
nah, “‘ the same doctor that told us pa was dead 
for sure.” 

Hannah wondered how her mother could 
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keep the tears back. She sobbed aloud and 
her head felt bursting. Mrs. Mulvaney 
glanced toward the child, and then said, almost 
gently, “ Run out, Hannah — you take up too 
much room.” 

Fortunately, the doctor was slight, and had 
been in the Other Room before. A few min- 
utes after his arrival Mrs. Brown told the 
little Mulvaneys that Chinkey was alive and 
that he had broken no bones. 

“We'll have to take the little fellow to the 
hospital,” remarked the doctor. 

“Tl watch out for my own children,” op- 
posed Mrs. Mulvaney. She was twice as 
large as the doctor, and appeared to mean 
what she said. 

“ But the boy’s head is injured, I tell you, 
Mrs. Mulvaney, and I fear brain fever.” 

“TIT won’t have him took to the hospital,” 
persisted Mrs. Mulvaney. 

“ The boy will die here.” The man turned 
to Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ You see, madam, he needs 
perfect quiet — and —” 

“‘ And sheets,’ Mrs. Brown added in her 
mind. “*Yes,-yes, I understand,” she said, 
aloud. ‘‘ Well, doctor, I am Mrs. Mulvaney’s 
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nearest neighbour, and the boy may be taken 
to my house if Mrs. Mulvaney is willing. I 
know how she feels about it; she wants the 
child where she can look after him herself. 
You see, I have only two children, and I can 
easily keep them quiet.” 

After much persuasion Mrs, Mulvaney con- 

sented to this plan, and Mrs. Brown went 
home to make a bed for Chinkey. In a few 
moments she sent her little girl to say it was 
ready. 
Chinkey had no night-dress. Mrs. Mulvaney 
said her children always slept in their clothes. 
When Chinkey was undressed, bathed, and 
put in a night-dress belonging to Alfred, he 
looked better, although he kept his eyes closed 
and moaned constantly. 

“Tt’s the first time he was ever put between 
sheets in his life,” said Mrs. Mulvaney, bend- 
ing over the couch and smoothing back her 
son’s unruly hair. 

“He'll get along finely, now,” the doctor 
promised, “he’s bound to come out all right.” 
Then for the first time Mrs. Mulvaney brushed 
away tears with the back of her hand. 

“He was a good boy,” she said, in a choked 
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voice. “If I can ever keep your children out 
of the hospital or the poorhouse either, Mrs. 
Brown, I'll do it.” 

Mrs. Mulvaney stayed with Chinkey all 
night. She didn’t dare sleep lest she might for- 
get to give the boy his medicine: nor could she 
have slept while he moaned so pitifully. 

Many a day Mrs. Mulvaney had said she 
never had time to think. That night there was 
nothing left for her to do through the long 
hours but think and think. She never told the 
thoughts that came to her in that clean and 
quiet room, but when Chinkey opened his 
eyes at dawn his mother was bending over him 
with an expression on her face he had never 
seen before. 

“Ma,” he whispered, “I’m glad you’re 
here.” 

Mrs. Mulvaney kissed the child. 


CHAPEER Wi: 
CHINKEYS AWAKENING 


CHINKEY believed he dreamed that his 
mother kissed him. She was gone the next 
time he opened his eyes. : 

“Where ani ly? Ne “asked. “frettully: 
“What ails me, anyhow? ” 

“Oh, don’t try to get up, lie still, Chinkey.” 

The boy stared at Sally, but he was glad 
to let his head drop back. 

“You must be quiet, little boy,’ cautioned 
Sally’s mother, “ or you may be very ill. You 
had a bad fall, and Sally and I brought you 
home with us. We are going to keep you 
until you are well.” 

“T ain’t sick,” protested the boy, “and I 
didn’t fall.” 

“All right, close your eyes, dear,” agreed 
Mrs. Brown. 
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“THERE, THERE, LITTLE MAN, YOU’LL BE BETTER 
soon’” 
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Chinkey closed his eyes. Surely he was hav- 
ing more strange dreams. In his mind he 
repeated that word “dear” over and over. 
Mrs. Brown had called him “ Dear.”” Poor 
Chinkey didn’t realize much that day. He 
asked no further questions. When the doctor 
came he stared at him and said aloud, ‘ Dear, 
dear, dear.”’ 

“He's in pain, you see,’ the doctor remarked 
to Mrs. Mulvaney. 

“ Dear, dear, dear,” moaned Chinkey. 

“There, there, little man,-you'll be better 
soon,” continued the doctor. 

“ Dear — little — man,” Chinkey said the 
words slowly, then closed his eyes and gave up. 
There was no use trying to straighten the 
tangles. 

Two days later Sally was startled when she 
found Chinkey watching her. The puzzled 
look was gone from his eyes. 

“Where’s your ma?” he asked. 

“Right here, dear,” replied Mrs. Brown. 

“What makes you say dear?” questioned 
Chinkey. 

“ Because you are my little neighbour, and 
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because all little boys are dear. Don’t you 
know that?” 

“No. Is Mike dear, and Johnnie, and 
Stubbins ?” 

“ Yes, little boy, certainly.” 

An old-time grin overspread Chinkey’s pale 
face. “I wish you'd tell ma, then,” he sug- 
gested, “ she don’t know it.” 

“Your mother knows more than you think 
she does,” replied Mrs. Brown. “Sally, go 
and tell Chinkey’s mother that he is better. 
She'll be so glad.” 

“What ails me?” asked Chinkey. 

“You fell out of the window with an um- 
brella and were hurt.” 

“Did I break the umbrella? ” 

“Guess you did,” answered Sally, ‘ smashed 
it all to pieces:” 

* Phen Uilbeareh 1% 

“No you won't,’ added Sally; ‘“ you see, 
you were almost killed, Chinkey, and you've 
been dreadfully ote You pretty near broke 
your neck.” 

“Why, I’ve jumped farther than that and 
never got hurt; that ain’t a high window.” 

“Well, but Chinkey, you doubled up and 
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got all mixed up with the umbrella, and your 
head struck a stone.” 

“There, Sally,” interrupted her mother, 
“the little boy is getting tired. Run over to 
Mrs. Mulvaney’s and tell her Chinkey will soon 
be walking home. She'll wish to see him now 
that he acts like himself once more.” 

Sally returned without Mrs. Mulvaney. 

“Ma comin’ ?” asked Chinkey. 

Sally shook her head. “I guess she’s too 
busy just now.” 

‘““ What'd she say?” insisted Chinkey. 

“ About what? ”’ 

“°Bout me comin’ home?” 

Sally flushed. “Never mind, Chinkey. 
You can’t go home for a long time, anyway. 
We won’t let you.” 

“What'd ma say?” 

“Never mind what she said.” 

eles 

“ Well. if you must know, she said, ‘ A bad 
penny is sure to return.’ ’ 

The boy turned his face to the wall. It 
was, of course. alla dream. Surely his mother 
never kissed him. He looked at his hands, 
scrubbed so white he scarcely knew them. 
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Perhaps Mrs. Brown did that. The Browns 
didn’t like dirt. Mothers were so different. 
Sally’s mother had called him “ Dear.” 

“Mrs. Brown,” said Chinkey, suddenly, 
“Tm always going to wash my hands.” 

“You dear child, of course you are; [m 
sure Olt.” 

“Tf you'd been killed, Chinkey Mulvaney, 
you'd been up in heaven long ago,” declared 
Sally. “I most wish you had.” 

“Well, I don’t,” Chinkey hastened to say. 

“Then it’s because you don’t know what 
heaven's like. It’s a beautiful place, Chinkey, 
it’s like the country, I guess. Were you ever 
in the country?” 

** No, never.” 

“Well, it’s lovely in the country; there are 
green fields everywhere, and nice roads and 
robins, and yellowbirds, and violets and butter- 
cups, and you can keep a cow and have all the 
milk you want, and you can pick all kinds of 
berries, and have them for supper. Oh, it’s 
lovely in the country. We are going back there 
pretty soon, maybe. Oh, Chinkey! it’s fun to 
wade through brooks.” 

“ What’s brooks, Sally?” 
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“Little streams of clear, clear water. And 
the woods, Chinkey! You can’t guess what the 
woods are like. Oh, I wish Santa Claus would 
give us a bag full of money when he comes 
next Christmas, so we can surely go in the 
spring.” 

“Santa Claus never comes here, Sally; he’s 
no good.” 

“You just wait, Chinkey Mulvaney, and 
see. Maybe you can go to the country, too. 
Would you be glad?” 

“Tf Hannah and the rest could go. Sally, 
tell me more about the country, won’t you?” 

“Not now,” objected Mrs. Brown. “TI fear 
you will get too tired. Close your eyes, little 
boy, and keep quiet — that’s a good child.” 

Chinkey was quiet, but he couldn’t keep his 
eyes closed. Everything in the room was clean 
and in order. There was no dirt nor con- 
fusion. Even the stove was shining. Chinkey 
had never seen so cheery and homelike a place 
as that one room. 

“Where do you sleep, Mrs. Brown?” he 
asked. 

“ There is a tiny bedroom besides this room, 
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Chinkey dear. Sally plays this is a palace. 
Rather a small one, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s nicer’n anything I ever saw before,” 
Chinkey replied. 

“What makes you look so sad, then?” 
asked Sally, who was taking out basting 
threads for her mother. ‘“ What are you think- 
ing of?” 

“ Nothin’.” 

How could Chinkey explain that-he wished 
his mother was pretty like Mrs. Brown; that 
he wished she combed her hair in puffs and 
waves instead of twisting it in a hard knot at 
the back of her head? No, Chinkey couldn’t tell 
Sally all he thought while he watched her 
mother sew. 

At last he closed his eyes and dreamed that 
his own mother was smiling and saying some- 
thing in a gentle voice. 

“ Nés, yes; he muttered, ~ Ul) keeprmy 
hands clean, ma, I can do that much.” 

“Poor little fellow,” said Mrs. Brown, “I 
let him get too tired. He’s talking in his 
sleep.” 


CHAPTER Vii. 
SOAP AND WATER 


CHINKEY was soon well. “ Ma thay he ith 
tough,” Stubbins reported to Sally. 

“Stubbins,” questioned Sally, ‘does any- 
body ever wash your face and hands?” 

“You thut up,” was the response, and Stub- 
bins threw a handful of mud at Sally. 

Johnnie ran in the house and told his mother. 

“ Did he hit her?” asked Mrs. Mulvaney. 

“No, he couldn’t. Sally laughed, and ran 
away.” 

“ She’s always laughing,” put in Mike. 

“And it won’t be long before she’ll run 
away for good,’ added Chinkey. “ She’s 
going out in the country to live.” 

“ Stubbins sha’n’t throw mud at any one,” 
observed Mrs. Mulvaney, “and the next time 
you come in and tell me he’s been throwing 
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mud, Johnnie, I'll spank you for not stopping 
it. I’ve a good mind to this time. Now you 
all clear out.” 

“ Oh, dear, I wish ma was like Mrs. Brown,” 
said Hannah, who was the first to leave the 
kitchen. 

“Watch out,” warned Johnnie. “ Window’s 
up, and she'll hear you.” 

“No danger,” sighed Hannah, ‘“ she makes 
too much noise herself. Ma always looks as 
if she could bite your head off.” 

“T wish you was like Sally,’ suggested 
Dora. 

“T do, too,’ added Nora. 

“Well, I can’t be,” replied Hannah. “If 
I had a decent dress, and hair-ribbons and 
things, and if ma smiled once in awhile, — 
but she don’t, so what’s the use? You're 
horrid-looking little girls, too. You look just 
awful.” 

“Can't you wash ’em up?” suggested 
Chinkey. “Mrs. Brown says soap and water 
does lots of good sometimes.”’ 

At the mere mention of soap and water the 
twins crawled under the fence and flew down 
the alley. 
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“Don’t you s’pose, Hannah, that we could 
make the Other Room look better?” 

“No, I don’t,” snapped Hannah. 

“We could try.” 

“No good, Chink; who cares, anyway?” 

Mrs. Mulvaney cared. She overheard every 
word the children said. At first she was angry ; 
then a queer look crept over her face. 

"il doe it; Ste said alond. “lll tet my 
work go and clean those youngsters up. Han- 
nah,” she called, sharply, as she stepped to 
the door, “ tell Stubbins to come here, then go 
for the twins. I want you all to come in.” 

Stubbins began to cry. “I didn’t do any- 
thing, ma,” he wailed. “Oh, thay, ma, let 
me go and play with the pigth — I'll be good, 
I'll be good.” 

The child screamed in terror when his 
mother lifted him up on the table and undressed 
him. He wore so little it was the work of 
a minute. 

“ Now, Stubbins,” she said, “I’m going to 
give you a wash-up, so stop your squealing 
and your kicking. Do you hear?” 

“ Oh, ma, pleathe don’t. Oh, ma, ma 

The flock appeared as Mrs. Mulvaney 
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plunged Stubbins in a tub of soapsuds. Then 
Stubbins howled and screeched. “Oh, ma, 
ith too hot! Oh, thoap— thoap —thoap in 
my eyeth!” 

“Keep your fists out of your eyes, then. 
No, you can’t get away from me, young un. 
Hannah, fetch me the scrubbin’-brush.”’ 

“Oh, thay, ma, don’t, pleathe don’t!” 
screamed Stubbins, as his mother began scrub- 
bing his head. Such a splashing and scream- 
ing was never before heard in that kitchen. 
By the time Stubbins was clean he was hoarse. 

“Now, Hannah,” said Mrs. Mulvaney, as 
she lifted the dripping, struggling child from 
the tub and placed him upon the table, “ now, 
you take my striped petticoat and wipe him 
dry, then dress him. Now, Mike, step up, it’s 
your turn.” 

“Oh, ow, I don’t want to get no wash-up,” 
Mike protested. ‘ I ain’t never had one before, 
and what have I done to get one now? ” 

“T thought you'd be laughin’ out of the 
other side of your mouth when you was took,” 
remarked Mrs. Mulvaney, “and I'll teach you 
not to be tellin’ that you never had a wash-up. 
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You're going to have ’em regular, now, the 
first day of every month.” 

Johnnie, the twins, Hannah, and Chinkey, 
were put into the same tub and scrubbed until 
they begged for mercy. The neighbours heard 
their screams and shuddered. They feared 
Mrs. Mulvaney was half-killing the children. 

“Good land!” exclaimed the woman, as 
she sat down in the Other Room to survey her 
flock. “You do make an uncommon fuss 
about gettin’ washed. When I was a little girl, 
I had my scrub every Saturday night.” 

“Oh, dear,” groaned Mike, “ glad I wasn’t 
you.” 

“* And in the summer-time,”’ Mrs. Mulvaney 
went on, “ when I went barefoot all the time, 
I washed my feet in the brook every night!” 

“You lived in the country, then!” ‘cried 
Chinkey. “ Why didn’t you ever tell us you 
lived in the country?” 

“T ain’t had time, Chinkey, —IT’d almost 
forgot it myself.” 

“Would you like to live in the country 
again?’ asked Hannah. 

Mrs. Mulvaney sighed. ‘I dunno’s I ever 
thought of it.” 
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“Well, I have,’ Hannah continued. “I 
don’t think of anything else, because Sally 
talks about it all the time. They’re going 
back there to live. Mrs. Brown’s going to be 
a dressmaker, and they’re going to have a 
garden and a cow and things. I wish we 
could go, too.” 

“T never thought of it,” repeated Mrs. Mul- 
vaney. “‘ Where’s Stubbins? ” 

“He skipped out a minute ago,’ Chinkey 
replied. ‘‘ Oh, here he comes, carrying a little 
pig. He’s been trying to catch one for a 
week. He crawls into the pen when the old 
pig’s gone. Oh, look at him!” 

“Keep still!” warned Hannah, “ let’s see 
what he'll do.” 

There was a sound of squealing in the 
kitchen, then a splash. 

“Thomebody come,” called Stubbins, “ the 
bad pig hath got away! He ith tryin’ to get 
out! Hith tail ith thlippery —oh, come, 
thomebody, quick!”’ 

Mrs. Mulvaney actually laughed when she 
saw the little pig trying to get out of the tub 
and keep away from Stubbins at the same time. 
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“Why, Stubbins, are you trying to drown 
the pig?” 
“IT ith tryin’ to get him clean, ma. He ith 


a dirty pig. Mith Brown thay in the country 
the little pigth are clean. Thith ith a bad pig, 
hear him thqueal! ”’ 

Mrs. Mulvaney carried the pig back to the 
pen. 
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““What’s happened to ma, anyway?” asked 
Johnnie, “ she ain’t scolded a word nor spanked 
one of us for an hour.” 

“Don’t brag,” remarked Hannah. 


CHAPTER VII, 
HOW MRS. MULVANEY KEPT HER PROMISE 


AuTUMN found the Mulvaney family in 
good health; it was the only point in their 
favour. July and August left Mrs. Mulvaney 
without a fragment of patience, and the chil- 
dren with tempers all but ruined. 

The monthly bath which Mrs. Mulvaney 
persisted in giving them was dreaded by the 
neighbourhood. There was much rejoicing 
when Hannah announced that after October 
the children wouldn't have to be washed again 
until spring; their mother didn’t wish them 
to have colds and possibly pneumonia. 

Sally Brown was the only one in that 
wretched part of the world who kept her faith. 
Through the breathless, sultry months, she 
laughed and sang. 

“ Next summer we'll be in the country,” she 
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said, again and again. ‘“‘ We'll have a gar- 
den all our own. We'll have flowers, and the 
robins'll build nests in our trees, and Alfred 
and I and mamma will have such good 
ies .<7 

To be sure, the Mulvaney family troubled 
Sally. She wondered why Mrs. Mulvaney was 
always cross. “‘ Now, if I had a little boy,” 
argued Sally, “and he was almost killed and 
then pretty near died afterward, I’d be good 
to him, but she isn’t; she’s worse to Chinkey 
than she is to the rest. I can’t understand such 
folks.” 

“Well, I don’t care where we go next,” 
grumbled Alfred, one cheerless day in autumn, 
as he left home to sell his newspapers, “I say, 
I don’t care where we go if we only get where 
we don’t hear the voice of old Mother Mul- 
vaney.” 

Sally was too surprised to say a word. 
“Old Mother Mulvaney!” she rather liked the 
way it sounded. Mrs. Brown didn’t look up, 
but kept on making kuttonholes. Sally cleared 
her throat, but her mother paid no attention. 
The little girl watched closely, and finally saw 
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tears falling upon the work in her mother’s 
lap. 

“Why, mamma,” she said, “what is the 
matter? Is it because Alfred was cross? He 
won't do it again. What is the matter, 
mamma?” 

Sally put her arms around her mother’s neck, 
and the work fell to the floor. 

“Why, how hot your hands are, mamma, 
and your cheeks, too, Are you sick, mamma?” 

“Mother isn’t very well,’ replied Mrs. 
Brown, resting her head on the willing little 
shoulder, “and Sally, mother’s discouraged.” 

“Now, never mind, mamma; if you're sick, 
I'll take care of you.” 

“Poor little girl, I don’t know what will 
become of you if anything happens to mother.” 

“Won't anything happen to you, Mamma 
Brown; you've always been well, haven't 
you?” 

“Yes, Sally, but there’s no use hiding the 
truth. Mother hasn’t felt well for a long, long 
time, and I’m afraid she can’t work any more 
for awhile.” 

The next day Mrs. Brown was unable to lift 
her head. Sally went to Mrs. Mulvaney and 
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begged her to come over. Without a word, 
Mrs. Mulvaney left her washing and followed 
Sally. 

“Oh, Mrs. Mulvaney, what shall I do?” 
asked Mrs. Brown, her face the picture of 
despair. 

“Keep still, and don’t worry,’ Mrs. Mul- 
vaney advised. 

“But the children,” sobbed Mrs. Brown, 
“ what will become of Alfred and Sally?” 

“ Now don’t. fret,’ Mrs, Mulvaney con- 
tinued, “I'll look after the young ones until 
you are on your feet again.” 

Sally shrank into a corner; Alfred shook 
his fists behind Mrs. Mulvaney’s back. 

“But we've only money enough left to pay 
the rent that’s due to-morrow,” Mrs. Brown 
went on, ‘‘ and what shall we do?” 

“Don’t fret,’ repeated Mrs. Mulvaney. 
““Where’s your boy? Oh, here you be! You 
go tell my Johnnie to fetch the doctor; he 
knows where to find him. Don’t let the grass 
grow under your feet. 

“Now you look a-here, Mrs. Brown, cry- 
ing’ll only make you worse. Maybe you ain’t 
as sick’s you think you be, but if you have to 
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go to the hospital, your young ones are comin’ 
over to stay with me, bag and baggage, until 
you get out. Now don’t say a word. I can 
take care of two more, well’s not. My young 
ones generally get enough to eat!” 

When the doctor had come and gone, Mrs. 
Mulvaney took Alfred and Sally out to the 
fence. 

““ Now, children,” said she, “ I’ve got some- 
thing hard to tell you, and we better get it 
over with. Your mother is took with fever 
and is going to the hospital. Now mind you 
don’t make her feel worse’n she does. You 
speak up cheerful to her, do you hear? Tell 
her you're glad you can stay with Hannah and 
Chinkey. You can keep right on goin’ to 
school, and we won’t have no trouble. I 
wouldn’t have you go to the poorhouse more’n 
I would my own young ones, and I'll treat you 
as if you was my own. Now if you don’t speak 
up cheerful when you go back to your mother, 
youll wish you had. Make her think she'll 
be well in a week. Now mind.” 

Alfred listened quietly, but his little sister 
sobbed and shivered. When Mrs. Mulvaney 
was gone, Alfred announced his intentions. 
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“Sally, we'll run away,” he whispered. 

“Where’ll we run to?”’ 

“T don’t know, but we won't go to old 
Mother Mulvaney’s, Sally, we won’t.” 

“What else can we do, Alfred?” 

“ Run away, I tell you, and when we find a 
place to stay, we'll go to the hospital and tell 
mamma where we are, and if she dies — ”’ 

“Oh, Alfred, stop! She won't die, she 
mustn't die!” 

Before their mother was taken away an hour 
later, Sally and Alfred, kneeling by her bed- 
side, made several promises: they said they 
would stay with Mrs. Mulvaney; they would 
obey her and help her; they would be brave 
children and try to do right. 

Sally cried as 1f her heart would break while 
her mother talked, but the child heard, re- 
membered, and believed every word she said. 
Alfred heard and remembered, but he didn’t 
believe God would take care of them all; he 
knew it could not be true. 

The following day.when the landlord came 
for his rent, he put everything belonging to the 
Browns out-of-doors. Mrs. Mulvaney took 
care of all she could. What was left was sold to 
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the ‘ Second-hand Man” around the corner. 
Sally and Alfred, watching from the window, 
saw what happened, and knew that they were 
homeless. 


GHAPTER (IX. 
SALLY’S AIR - CASTLES 


SALLy kept the promise to her mother: she 
did the best she could. At first living with 
the Mulvaneys was up-hill work, but in time 
it became easier. 

“You see, Alfred,” argued Sally, as they 
were walking home from school one night, 
“Mrs. Mulvaney’s had lots of trouble. Think 
how lonesome she must be without Mr. Mul- 
vaney. We ought to be as kind to her as we 
know how, because I s’pose she misses him 
dreadfully. Anyway, when I spoke of him 
once, she looked so queer I keep still about him 
now. And then, Alfred, there are smiling lines 
on Mrs. Mulvaney’s face, if you know where 
to look for them. All around her eyes and 
across her forehead you'll see little puckery 
lines that show you how much she used to 
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smile. She isn’t very cross to us, either, 
Alfred, you know that.” 

“She'll find out what she'll get if she ever 
touches you, Sally Brown. I couldn’t stand 
it to see her strike you, nor I wouldn’t! Id 
give her one black eye, and then we'd run 
away.” 

“No, we wouldn’t, Alfred, after what we 
promised mamma. She won't touch us if we 
try to be good. I’ve never been afraid of Mrs. 
Mulvaney, and only think how kind she is 
about your money when you offer it to her. 
She says every time, ‘ Keep it, child, keep all 
you earn to give your mother. If I need it, 
V’ll ask you for it.’ ” 

“That is good of the old lady,” admitted 
the boy. 

“Good, — it’s lovely!” exclaimed Sally. 
“Why, I'd almost just as soon have her for 
my aunt. Let’s walk faster. I’m afraid the 
children are in her way. I guess I’d be cross 
as she is if I had such wildcatty-acting chil- 
dren. They scratch and pull each other’s hair 
and quarrel all the time. I’ve tried to tell 
them Sunday-school lessons and Golden Texts, 
but it don’t do any good. They will keep still 
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and listen to made-up stories, though. I’m 
telling them about Christmas nowadays.” 

Christmas” echoed) thée-iboy.i VViiy, 
Sally Brown, I don’t see how you can mention 
Christmas.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because there won’t be any Christmas for 
us!” 

“Why not?” 

“How could there be?” 

“We've always had beautiful’ Christ- 
masses!” 

“Yes, Sally, long ago, but we may never 
have another until I get to be a man, I can tell 
you that!” 

“Why, Alfred Brown, how you talk! I 
am sure we will have a beautiful Christmas, 
and the Mulvaneys will have a Christmas, 
too.” 

“ Sally, I think you are crazy. How can you 
talk like that, when our mother is in the hos- 
pital with a fever, and may die before Christ- 
mas —”’ 

“Stop, Alfred, don’t talk so! Christmas 
won't be here for four weeks, and mamma’!! 
be well by that time! ” 
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“ And if she is, where’ll we have our Christ- 
mas?” Alfred continued. ‘ Shall we have a 
tree in the old pig-pen in the alley, or shall we 
hang our stockings on the fencer How can 
you forget, Sally, that we haven’t a place to 
call home, and if we had a home, we haven’t 
even a chair to put in it!” 

“ Well, folks can get along without chairs,” 
remarked Sally, ‘and I know when our mother 
gets well, she'll find a way to do, and anyway 
—I| say my prayers.” 

“A lot of good that will do, Sally.” 

“Well, Alfred, if you didn’t say your 
prayers, I guess you'd get pretty discouraged. 
Now, when I say in my prayers, ‘ Take care 
of our mother in the hospital, and when she 
gets well, give us a home to live in out in the 
country,’ I feel happy as anything, and I know 
we'll surely have our home.” 

“We can’t have any kind of a home, Sally, 
without money.” 

“ Maybe we'll get a whole bag full of money, 
evleteds © 

PON) 

“Tt may be given to us.” 

PS VWikicia: 
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“Christmas time, of course.” 

“Sally, I guess you’re really crazy. Run 
along in the house to old Mother Mulvaney 
and tell her I’m waiting for the basket of 
clothes she told me to take home after school. 
I won’t go in unless I have to. Why, Sally, 
what’s the matter? What are you crying 
about? I didn’t suppose anything would make 
you cry!” 

“You're enough to make a potato cry,” 
sobbed the little girl; “everything’s dreadful 
and you’re making it worse. My hands are 
most frozen, and my feet are, too. I’ve been 
trying to keep warm thinking of pleasant 
things, and you won’t even let me do that! 
You’re worse than the little Mulvaneys, 
Alfred Brown, because they just love to think 
of nice things that might happen.” 

“Don’t cry, Sally, don’t!” besought her 
brother: but Sally cried harder and harder 
until Alfred was alarmed. “ Why, little sister, 
stop it,’ he begged* “ When I get bigger I’ll 
buy everything for you and mamma, and we'll 
have Christmas trees on the Fourth of July 
if you want them. Don’t cry, Sally! What 
will Mrs. Mulvaney think?” 
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“ She’s crying because she’s cold,” explained 
Alfred, as he pushed Sally ahead of him into 
the Mulvaney kitchen. 

“She ain’t used to it,’ sympathized Mrs. 
Mulvaney. “ My young ones are complainin’ 
of the cold to-night. There is room for you 
with the rest of ‘em here by the stove, Sally.” 

Indeed there was room! Sally laughed 
through her tears as the little Mulvaneys pulled 
her into their midst and gave her the warm- 
est place by the fire. 

* You're lovely folks,’”’ she said; ‘‘ why, I’m 
warm already!” 


CHAPTER 
THE HOUSE WITHOUT A CHIMNEY 


SALLY was the only child Mrs. Mulvaney 
ever met who showed no fear of her whatever. 

“Oh, if she only wouldn’t scold,” was the 
little. girl’s “one thought. “ Perhaps,” she 
would tell herself, “ perhaps if we can make the 
house look nice, and the children will learn 
to be good, perhaps she won’t be such a 
scolder.”’ Acting on this impulse, Sally tried 
to wash the children’s hands and faces, but 
they made such a fuss she gave it up. 

Once a week. Mrs. Mulvaney called at the 
hospital to inquire for Mrs, Brown. Long 
afterward, Sally and Alfred knew that for 
days and days Mrs. Mulvaney dreaded to hear 
that their mother was dead. Whenever Mrs. 
Mulvaney was allowed to see Mrs. Brown, she 
reported the children well and happy, and said 
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that Sally was worth her weight in gold. At 
home she always told the children their mother 
was better and would soon be well. 

While Mrs. Mulvaney was gone, Sally gave 
the children free lectures on keeping clean, 
helping their mother, and making the Other 
Room look nice. In the meantime, although 
the Other Room did look better after awhile, 
and the little Mulvaneys became a bit more 
civilized, Alfred and Sally grew each day more 
ragged and neglected. A week before Christ- 
mas a stranger would have believed them to be 
little Mulvaneys. 

One thing surprised Sally. As the holiday 
season approached, Mrs. Mulvaney was crosser 
every hour. She slapped Stubbins, she 
spanked Johnnie; she kept Hannah and 
Chinkey howling from morning until night; 
Mike and the twins were whipped several times 
a day. All of which puzzled Sally. 

“Why, this is the time of year when every 
one should be happy,” she declared. ‘“ This is 
Christmas time!” 

“Veth, thith ith Chrithmath time,” echoed 
Stubbins, “ Thally thay tho, only Mike he thay 
Thanta Clauth won’t nevvy, nevvy come here.” 
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“Well, I’m not so sure about Santa Claus,” 
admitted Sally, “ but you see, children, every- 
thing that’s lovely happens at Christmas time, 
because all the angels are looking down on the 
earth, and they can see poor children just as 
easy as they can see rich ones that live in the 
country.” 

“What maketh angelth thee uth when ith 
Chrithmath, Thally?” 

“Why, Stubbins, I’ve told you the story over 
and over about how Jesus was born on Christ- 
mas day, and it’s His birthday. You know I 
told you the angels came down on the earth 
and sang that Christmas morning. Now, 
Stubbins, Jesus loved little children, and when 
He lived here, He took little children up in His 
arms and said to them, ‘Come unto me.’ Now 
He’s up in heaven don’t you s’pose He thinks 
of us on His birthday? Well, I do, and I just 
know something beautiful will happen.” 

“Maybe he'll send Santa Claus down our 
chimney,” suggested Hannah. 

“No, he’s sure to forget.” Yet Chinkey 
looked earnestly at Sally as he spoke. 

“Why, Chinkey?” asked Sally. ‘“ What 
makes you think so?” 
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“Because Santa Claus never came here. 
We never had a Christmas, Sally Brown, and 
I don’t know of any other folks around here 
that ever did.” 

“Well, that’s queer, Chinkey, Now, I’m 
not sure about Santa Claus, I only used to 
pretend believe in a really Santa Claus, but 
I’m sure that we'll have a Christmas just the 
same, because, children, Alfred and I always 
have the loveliest kind of a Christmas, and 
don’t you s’pose God knows where we live 
now? Well, I guess so. And do you s’pose 
if we have our Christmas He’d leave you out? 
No, sir, Christmas will come to this very 
house; you just wait and see. We'll have more 
presents than we know what to do with. You 
just wait, I tell you.” 

“J know there’s a Santa Claus all right 
enough,” remarked Johnnie, “ but he’s a mean 
old scamp; he just gives things to folks 
that don’t need anything more. I wish he 
would come down our chimney just once, 
though.”’ 

“Our chimney!” echoed Mike, “ we ain’t 
got no chimney.” 

“ We have, too!” was Johnnie’s retort. 
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“But we ain’t got no chimney. Mike’s 
right, sure enough,” exclaimed Hannah. 

“Till go and thee; offered Stubbins, \ In 
a moment the child returned with a mournful 
face. “I falled down and thubbed my toe, and 
we ain't got any chimney. We ith got a thove- 
pipe!” 

The children stared at one another. Sally 
was the first to speak. 

“Of course, I remember now, I used to 
think last summer how funny it looked to see 
a long, high stovepipe sticking out of the 
roof.” 

“Santa Claus might come just the same 
if he wanted to,” Nora pouted. 

“He might come if he wanted to,” agreed 
Dora. 

“How?” demanded Chinkey. “Do you 
s’pose he could shin down a stovepipe?”’ 

“That's: a “tact,” added: “Hiaanah) “he 
couldn’t get down a stovepipe, and if he’d 
tried a door or a window he knew what he’d 
get from pa. Maybe he don’t know pa’s 
dead.” : 

“But you couldn’t expect Santa Claus to 
come to a house without a chimney!” ex- 
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claimed Sally. “ There’s a chimney on the 
house we lived in, and the house is empty. 
Now, if there is a Santa Claus, he will think 
Alfred and I live there. Let me see, what can 
we do? I know, children: we’ll write a letter 
to Santa Claus and tie it to the top of the chim- 
ney, and we'll say in the letter, ‘ We’ve moved: 
call at the next house; the Mulvaneys want a 
Christmas, too,’ or something like that. I more 
than half-believe there is a Santa Claus, and 
if there isn’t, it will be fun to play there is. I 
guess Alfred will have to climb up on the roof 
to tie the letter to the chimney.” 

“No, ned fall” objected ‘Chinkey. “Til 
do it myself if you'll write the letter.” 

“ Let’s ask for what we want while we're 
about it,’ suggested Hannah. “I never had 
a Christmas present since I was born.”’ 

“Guess you ain't the only one,” observed 
Johnnie. 

“T ith cold,” Stubbins complained. 

“Me, too,” added Mike, blowing on his 
fingers. 

“Then let’s write our letter now,” Sally 
advised, “and ask Santa Claus to bring shoes 
and stockings and things. I know where 
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there’s a piece of paper, and I'll ask your 
mother for her pencil.”’ 

“She'd bite my head off if I asked for her 
pencil,” declared Hannah. 


CHAPTER Xi 
A LETTER TO SANTA CLAUS 


“ How shall I begin?” questioned Sally, as 
the little Mulvaneys crowded about her. 
“What shall I say? Hannah, why don’t you 
write the letter? ” 

“ He wouldn’t look at it if I did, and anyway, 
I can’t write letters.” 

“No, Sally’s got to write it,” insisted John- 
mie. “Santa Claus knows her and Alfred. 
Just say ‘ Dear Santa Claus’ for a starter.” 

“Of course, I’ve written that,” Sally replied. 
** Now don’t talk for a minute, children, while 
I think. This is what I shall say: ‘ Dear Santa 
Claus: You'll be surprised if you go down this 
chimney, because the house is empty, but the 
house next door is full. The Mulvaneys live 
in it. Alfred and I are living with them be- 
cause our mother is in the hospital this Christ- 
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mas. You can’t come down the Mulvaney 
chimney because the Mulvaneys haven’t a 
chimney, only a stovepipe. We know you can’t 
come down a stovepipe.’ ” 

Having written this, Sally stopped to think. 
‘Where shall I tell him to leave our presents?” 
she asked. “‘ Shall I say on the door-step?” 

“ Tell him to knock and ma’ll let him in,” 
said Hannah. 

“No, sir, don’t you do it,” objected Mike, 
“he won't come near if you do.” 

“Tell him we'll leave two tubs out in the 
yard,” said Chinkey, with a grin that stretched 
from ear to ear, “and if that ain’t enough to 
hold everything he can pile the rest up under 
ma’s window.” 

“Stop making fun,” warned Hannah, “ or 
maybe you won't get a thing.” 

“Now I know,” exclaimed Sally. “ Now 
I'll write some more. Do please keep still, 
children. Ill say, “We don’t care where you 
leave our presents, Santa Claus, if we only 
get them. We will be sure to see what you 
leave because there will have to be so many 
things. There are seven Mulvaney children 
and a mother. The father is dead, so don’t 
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leave anything for him. I will write down 
the names of the children and what they want. 
I won't say anything about shoes and _ stock- 
ings and mittens and warm clothes to wear, 
because we all want such things. We look like 
beggar children, but it can’t be helped. Mrs. 
Mulvaney says we are lucky to get enough to 
eat, and I guess so, too.’”’ 

“We ought to put ma’s name down first,” 
interrupted Chinkey. 

~ Why,syes, Sally agreed. “Lets all 
choose something for her. There! I’ve 
written her name, ‘Mrs. Mulvaney.’ Now, 
Chinkey, what do you want for her? Tl 
write it under her name.” 

“A nice new shawl and a new umbrell,” 
announced Chinkey. 

“Your turn, Hannah. Il’ve written down 
the shawl and umbrella.” 

“A pink silk dress with a trail,’ was the 
prompt response. 

Sally hesitated a moment before she wrote 
Hannah’s choice. 

“Your turn, Nora,” she then said. 

“ A fur muff,” Nora replied. 

* Yourturn, Dora.” 
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“You wish for a pair of kid gloves,” whis- 
pered Nora. 

“T wish for a pair of kid gloves,” echoed 
Dora. 

“Now, Johnnie,” Sally asked, “ what do 
you want Santa Claus to bring to your 
mother?” 

“A ice-cream freezer,’ was the announce- 
ment. 

“Johnnie’s got a head on him,” declared 
Chinkey. 

“Tt takes cream to make ice-cream with,” 
Hannah chimed in. “I guess he won’t have 
much ice-cream 1f ma does have a freezer.”’ 

“Your turn, Mike,” was Sally’s reminder. 

“Goody!” shouted Mike. “I'll take a cow 
and a bottle of vanilly!” 

Sally giggled, but the little Mulvaneys fairly 
screamed for joy. 

“Wouldn’t it be a joke if we get it all!” 
Sally put in, when she could make herself 
heard. ‘“‘ Where would we keep the cow? In 
the kitchen, I guess. Well, Stubbins, I almost 
forgot you. What do you want Santa Claus to 
bring to your mother?” 

“ Thauthageth!” 
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“Wat?” 
“ Thauthageth, to eat!” 


“He means sausages,” Johnnie explained. 
“ Put ’em down, Sally, we all like ’em.” 

It was nearly dark before the letter was 
finished. The list of things desired by the 
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little Mulvaneys would have been longer had 
the scrap of paper been larger. 

“We must leave some room for Stubbins. 
Now, what does Stubbins want Santa Claus to 
bring him?” Sally inquired. “Shall I say 
‘Bring Stubbins some pretty re! shoes that 
will fit him?’ ” 

“Naw!” protested Stubbins. “ You thay 
Thubbinth want thauthageth.”’ 

“Don’t you want some toys, Stubbins, a 
little red cart, or something? ”’ 

“ Thauthageth!” roared Stubbins. “I ith 
want thauthageth.” 

“You're a funny baby, I must say,” re- 
marked Sally, “but if you wish for sausages 
I s’pose you will have to have ’em. Now, 
children, please don’t make so much noise 
while I finish this letter. I can’t half-think, 
and it’s getting too dark to see. 


“ “DEAR SANTA CLAUS: — Stubbins thinks 
he don’t want anything only sausages, but I do 
wish you would bring him some pretty clothes 
and some red shoes that will fit. Stubbins 
would be real sweet in a white dress and red 
shoes and white stockings. We all need 
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clothes, and Mrs. Mulvaney needs a big new 
wood-pile. 

““ Alfred and I do not care for anything 
much this year, only a big bag full of money, 
so when our mother is well we can go straight 
to the country. 

 NGUEs hetily, 
““* SALLY BROWN. 


“<P, S.— Please don’t make a mistake, 
Santa Claus, the house without a chimney next 
door is where the Mulvaneys live. N.B, The 
one with a stovepipe sticking out through the 
TOOr. 7 


“Did you thay what I told you Thubbinth 
wanted?” asked the little fellow, as Sally 
folded the letter. 

* Wes, Stspbitis,,* 

“T ith tho glad. Thubbinth give thome to 
Thally.” 


CHAPTER XIE 


STORE WINDOWS 


’ 


“T wisn, Sally,” grumbled Mrs. Mulvaney, 
“that you'd keep these young ones out from 
under my feet. I can’t turn around without 
half a dozen of ’em at my heels.” 

“Ts it on ‘count of Christmas you want 
them out of the way?” inquired Saily. 

“What's Christmas got to do with us, I'd 
like to know?” 

“Why, I thought, Mrs. Mulvaney, that 
perhaps you were getting some little presents 
ready to put in their stockings.” 

“Well, I never!” Mrs. Mulvaney sputtered. 
“Christmas ain’t for the likes of us, Sally, so 
clear out!” . 

“Thally write a letter to Thanta Clauth all 
thame,” ventured Stubbins, keeping beyond 
reach of his mother’s arms, “and Chink tied 
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it to Thally’s chimney, and we're going to get a 
Chrithmath! ” 

“You'll get something you won’t like so 
well if you don't keep out from under foot,” 
warned Mrs. Mulvaney. “ Christmas! when 
it’s all I can do to keep you from starving! If 
you don’t behave [ll give the whole pack of 
you to Santa Claus if he comes, and glad I'll 
be to get rid of you. Clear out!” 

“Would you give Thally to Thanta Clauth, 
too?”’ persisted Stubbins. 

Mrs. Mulvaney, losing her patience, made a 
dive for Stubbins. Had the little fellow been 
barefooted he might have escaped, but the 
big shoes sent him sprawling at his mother’s 
TEC. 

“Oh, don’t thpank Thubbinth,” begged the 
child. ‘‘ Oh, ow — ow, ma, lemme go!” 

“Stop your yelling: who’s touched you?” 
asked Mrs. Mulvaney, as she lifted Stubbins 
from the floor and put him in the Other 
Room. 

“JT thought I wath going to get thpanked, 
ma, I ith tho glad I didn’t. I thay Chrith- 
math ith comin’.” 

Mrs. Mulvaney returned to her tub. ‘“Christ- 
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mas!’ she remarked to the  soapsuds. 
“Christmas, indeed!” Just then the sun came 
out and the soapsuds sparkled in the bright 
light. Mrs, Mulvaney’s wash-tub became a 
foaming sea of jewels. 

“T dunno why my youngsters shouldn’t have 
a Christmas, after all,’ she continued, as the 
soapsuds changed from rose colour to emerald, 
and the sun still shone through the kitchen 
window. 

At that moment Sally appeared in the door- 
way. “Mrs. Mulvaney,” she began, “I’ve 
thought of a lovely plan. I want to take the 
children down-town and show them the store 
windows.” 

“They don’t look fit to be seen,” objected 
Mrs. Mulvaney, scattering the shining soap- 
suds with the wash-board as she spoke. 

“ But nobody will look at us, Mrs. Mul- 
vaney, because everybody else is so busy look- 
ing in the windows, too. [ve been down- 
town lots of times before Christmas, and you 
can’t guess what fun it is to look at the pretty 
things and play what if some of them belonged 
to you. Please say yes.” 

“Well, I dunno’s I care where you go if you 
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keep the young ones out of my way. Go long 
with you.” 

If Sally thought she and the little Mulvaneys 
could go down-town without being noticed, 
she was mistaken. Wherever they went, folks 
stared at the queer group. Happier faces 
never were seen on the street than the faces 
of the little Mulvaneys that week before Christ- 
mas. They were bright blossoms on ragged 
stems. 

“Oh, ith nithe down-town,” declared Stub- 
bins, stopping in front of a meat-market. 
“Oh, look at the thauthageth, thee ’em, thee 
a1 ie 

Although Sally and Hannah dragged Stub- 
bins past the meat-market, he didn’t forget 
the place, but insisted upon being taken there 
every afternoon. 

“T’ll tell you what’s fun,” suggested Sally; 
“we'll stand in front of a window and pick 
out presents for each other. We'll take turns, 
you know. We'll play buy each other presents. 
Here’s a toy store. I[’ll buy that red cart for 
Stubbins. You mustn’t forget the red cart’s 
sold, you know. What are you going to buy, 
Hannah? ” 


’ 
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“Tl buy that string of blue beads for you, 
Sally.” 

“Tl take that rocking-horse for Mike,” ex- 
claimed Johnnie, ‘‘ and if he don’t let me ride 
it he knows what he'll get.” 

“lesay, put in iChinkey.. “tetsoprckout 
things for ourselves. I want that shotgun.” 

“Tl buy that for you,’ remonstrated Sally, 
“don’t you know we mustn’t be selfish? Now 
I want that box of paints, but I wouldn’t buy 
it for myself just before Christmas.” 

“Tl get you. it,” offered Mike. 

“And Il buy you that book to make pic- 
tures in,” added Chinkey; “it says on the 
cover it’s to paint in.” 

“Oh, thank you,” murmured Sally, stamp- 
ing her feet to get them warm. “ You're such 
nice boys.” 

Mrs. Mulvaney had no reason to find fault 
with the children that week. They kept out 
of the kitchen. Day after day they trooped 
down-town to see the sights and buy presents. 
In front of the windows they laughed and 
shouted until the Christmas shoppers wondered 
how such ragged, neglected-looking children 
could be so happy. 
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In the window of a candy store was a toy 
donkey, always nodding its head. There it 
stood in the midst of the chocolate creams, nod- 
ding its head hour after hour through the busy 
day. Sally was much pleased with the donkey. 

“Oh, Hannah,” she said one afternoon, 
“let's ask the donkey if the Mulvaneys will 
have a Christmas.” 

“ All right, sir,” urged Mike, “ ask him.” 

“ Now, watch,” advised Sally, “and we will 
see what the donkey thinks about it. Donkey, 
will the Mulvaneys have a Christmas?” 

How the children danced and clapped their 
hands! How they laughed and shouted at the 
answer. The donkey not only nodded his 
head, but actually seemed to smile. 

“ Of course we'll have a Christmas,” shouted 
Mike, “ won’t we, Stubbins? ” 

“Courth!” echoed Stubbins. ‘“ We'll have 
thome thauthageth, won’t we, Thally?”’ 

“Even sausages wouldn’t surprise me, Stub- 
bins,” was the reply. “I just know something 
beautiful will happen.” 

One window pleased the little girls more 
than all the others. In it was a wonderful 
Paris doll. Children of the rich and poor 
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crowded together in the cold to admire the 
doll. The little Mulvaneys visited it every 
day. 

“Tt can talk and cry and open and shut its 
eyes!” declared one little girl. 

“And its golden hair is real!” added 
another. 

“And did you ever see such a sweet, pink 
dress?”’ said a third. 

“Well, I know one thing,” said the little 
girl who had spoken first, “I know the doll 
won't be sold this Christmas. My mother says 
there never was such a high-priced doll in the 
city before. It costs a fortune.”’ 

When the three small girls were driven away 
in a carriage the little Mulvaneys found their 
tongues. 

“She says it talks!”’ gasped Hannah. 

“Tve been thinking of something,’ whis- 
pered Sally. “ You know the pretty girl that 
sells things down near this window?” 

Ves mally 

“Well, every time she sees us out here look- 
ing at the dolls she smiles. The store is almost 
empty now, because the town clock said six 
long ago, I guess that’s the reason.” 
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“She’s looking out smiling now,’’ inter- 
rupted Johnnie. 

“Well, I’m going in,’ announced Sally, 
“and ask that doll a question. I'll say, is 
Christmas coming to the Mulvaneys?”’ 

“Oh, do it, Sally, do it,’ begged Mike, 
“just for fun.” 

“Vito: i,” agreed Sally, “a voir il all 
take hold of hands and stand right here while 
I go in, will you?” 

The seven children promised, and Sally en- 
tered the store. The young lady leaned over 
the counter, as Sally approached. 

“Well, little girl, what do you wish?” she 
asked. 

“T want to know if it’s true that doll can 
talk?” 

“They call it a talking doll, little girl, — 
why?” 

“May I ask it a question, please?” 

“Certainly,” replied the clerk, turning the 
doll so that it faced Sally. “Ask it any 
question you wish.” 

“ Oh, thank you,” Sally answered, and then, 
half-breathlessly, she asked this question: 
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“Doll, will Christmas come to the Mul- 
vaneys?” 

The clerk had to squeeze the answer out of 
the doll. She made it say “ Y-yes” just as 
plainly as a doll ever talked in its life. 

Sally flew to the waiting Mulvaneys. “It 
did truly say yes,” she informed them. “ Now 
let’s go home, because to-morrow’s Christmas.” 

“Yeth, and I'll get my thauthageth Chrith- 
math,” agreed Stubbins. 

On reaching the meat-market Stubbins re- 
fused to go a step farther until he had looked 
at the sausages and talked about them until 
the passers-by listened and smiled. 

“Come on home, Stubbins,” Sally begged. 
“We're all so cold. Maybe Santa Claus will 
bring you some to-morrow.” 

“T bet Santa Claus won’t,” grumbled John- 
nie: “He never did vive us a single thing, 
you want to remember.” 

“Oh, you must be the youngsters [’m look- 
ing for!” exclaimed a man who had been wait- 
ing on the corner for a street-car, “ What 
luck! You stay hete a minute while I step 
inside and get the sausages Santa Claus left 
for the little fellow. They’re from Deerfoot 
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Farm, finest sausages on earth. I told Santa 
Claus to leave them at the market and I'd see 
that they were delivered. Bless my soul, you 
almost got away without your sausages!” 

The man darted into the market, returning 
in a moment with a package so heavy Stubbins 
couldn’t carry it. Nobody thanked the man. 
From Sally to Stubbins the children were too 
surprised for words. 

“T guess Christmas is comin’,’ gasped 
Johnnie, at last. 


CHAPTER = iit, 
CHRISTMAS EVE 


“Goop news, Sally, good news!” was 
Alfred’s greeting as the children burst into 
the kitchen. 

“About mamma?” asked Sally, tumbling 
over Mike and Stubbins in her eagerness to 
hear more. 

“Yes, Sally, they're going to bring her 
here in a sleigh to-morrow, so she can have 
her Christmas dinner with us. Mrs. Mulvaney 
has just come from the hospital, and she says 
mamma looks almost well.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad, I don’t know what to do,” 
exclaimed Sally, and by way of proving it she 
hugged and kissed Stubbins, and was about 
to seize Mike when he rebelled. 

“Leggo!” he screamed. ‘“‘ You don’t need 
to kiss a feller just ‘cause you’re glad; quit 
that!” 


gz 
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In the meantime Hannah and Chinkey told 
their mother about the sausages. 

“You see, ma,’ Johnnie put in, ‘“ there is 
a Santa Claus all right enough. I told you 
so 

“We'll cook ’em for supper,” were the first 
words Mrs. Mulvaney said when she recovered 
from her surprise. 

At last the feast was ready, and the family 
gathered around the table. Stubbins ate sau- 
sages until Sally was alarmed. 

“ He'll kill himself, won’t he?” she asked. 

“Did any of us ever die from getting too 
much to eat?” asked Chinkey, reaching for 
another sausage. 

“They are such little ones you could eat a 
hundred,” remarked Hannah. “ You could eat 
"em if you could get ‘em, I mean.”’ 

“What a family for jokes,” said Alfred. 
He and Mrs. Mulvaney were thawing out 
under the influence of hope and sausages. Mrs. 
Mulvaney really smiled upon the noisy children. 

“Now, children,” she began, when the last 
sausage was gone, “ Now I’ve got something 
to tell you.” 

“ What’s comin’? ” questioned Chinkey, im- 
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pressed by an unusual tone in his mother’s 
voice. ‘Keep still, kids, can’t you, and 
listen.” 

“Ts it good?’ asked Hannah. 


“It’s about Christmas,” replied Mrs. Mul- 
vaney. : 

“Oh,” ‘cried Sally, “I just know what's 
coming now. We're going to have a lovely 
Christmas! I know it just as well as if I heard 
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Santa Claus saying ‘ Whoa’ to his reindeer in 
front of the kitchen door. Don’t you know it, 
too?” 

“T ain’t so sure of some things as I used to 
be,” faltered Mrs. Mulvaney, and then to the 
surprise of all the children she buried her face 
in her apron and wept. 

“She didn’t cry a drop when pa died,” 
whispered Hannah. 

Stubbins tried to comfort his mother. “ To- 
morrowth Chrithmath, ma,” he ventured. 

“Oh, dear, you only made her cry harder,” 
objected Sally. “ Please don’t cry, Mrs. Mul- 
vaney, please don’t. You've been so good to 
Alfred and me I can’t bear to see you cry, 
‘specially when our mother is getting well and 
everything is so nice and Christmas-y. Oh, 
Mrs. Mulvaney, don’t cry!” 

“She wishes she had better young ones!” 
declared Hannah. ‘“ You told me so yourself 
once, Sally. I s’pose that makes her feel 
bad.” 

“Then don’t cry, ma, and we’ll all be good,” 
promised Chinkey. 

“You're good young ones, every last one 
of you,’ sobbed Mrs. Mulvaney. “ You ain’t 
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never had no chance. I started to tell you 
something and now [ll finish up. Somebody 
that’s took a fancy to Sally’s mother is going 
to send us a turkey dinner to-morrow, all 
cooked, cranberry sauce and mince pie and 
everything you ever heard tell of.” 

There were shouts of joy at such unexpected 
news. In the midst of the hilarity Hannah 
gave Sally a pinch. “ Now’s your chance,” 
she whispered, ‘‘ to ask ma to let us go to the 
church show Alfred was telling about.” 

“All right, PIl do it; but it isn’t a show, 
Hannah, it’s an entertainment. They are go- 
ing to have a Christmas tree, and the children 
are going to speak pieces and sing. I spoke 
a piece to a Christmas tree once when I was a 
little bit of a girl in the country.” 

Mrs. Mulvaney listened quietly to Sally’s 
request until Alfred interrupted. 

“Now, Sally,’ he remonstrated, “ that 
church is for rich folks. You can’t go, they 
don’t want us there.” 

“Look a-here,’ “Mrs. Mulvaney put in, 
“this is a free country, ain’t it? I guess a 
cat can look at a king if it ain’t. You can go, 
children, and I'll help you fix up. You'll have 
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to wash some, but you can go, and Alfred’ll 
take you.” 

“T'll walk behind ’em,’”’ grumbled the boy, 
“but I won’t be seen with such a raft of 
young ones, and I won’t go in the church with 
them. It’s no place for poor folks; they'll put 
you out, you'll see!” 

“Never mind what Alfred says,” Sally ad- 
vised, ‘“ we'll have a good time. You know, 
children, it’s Christmas eve.” 

Mrs. Mulvaney washed the children’s faces; 
she didn’t bother with necks and ears: she 
washed their hands, but their wrists were left 
untouched. 

“Comb out your hair, boys,” she com- 
manded. ‘I am going to hunt up some hair- 
ribbons for the girls. Your heads’ll look like 
pictures, Hannah, if your dresses are ragged. 
I’d sew you up if I had time.” 

“T didn’t know the girls had any ribbons,” 
remarked Sally. ‘I’ve tied their hair with 
strings or anything I could find, and I’ve been 
the hair-comber ever since I came.” 

“We ain’t got no hair-ribbons,’ Hannah 
replied; ‘‘ we didn’t have none for pa’s funeral, 
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even. Ma crimped our hair, though, and it 
looked awful pretty, didn’t it, ma?” 

“It'll show off prettier to-night,” answered 
her mother, looking through the contents of a 
box she kept under her bed. “ Here’s what 
I’m after,” and Mrs. Mulvaney displayed a bit 
of turkey-red calico. ‘‘ lve been saving it to 
piece up in a quilt,’ she explained, “ but, bless 
me, what’s the use? I don’t get no chance to 
leave my piano long enough to do fancy work. 
It’s pretty cloth, ain’t it?” 

~ ‘od pet)” Ciinkey= replied> ~~ —Hete’s 
your comb, ma.” 

Mrs. Mulvaney cut four wide ribbons for the 
twins, and braided their hair in pigtails, two 
for each little girl. 

“The cloth’s been starched, and that’s why 
it’s so nice for bows,” she said. “ Now, Sally, 
wouldn’t you say them was satin ribbons if 
you didn’t know? ” 

“ Honestly,” replied Sally, “they do look 
like truly ribbons — don’t keep feeling of ’em, 
girls, or you'll spoil ’em.” 

“ Come here, Hannah and Sally,” Mrs. Mul- 
vaney said, in cheerful tones. “I guess you 
girls will look more stylish with your hair left 
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hanging. I'll tie you some bows, though, on 
the side of your heads, so they'll show. There! 
how fine you'll look. 

“ Chinkey, take Stubbins out in the kitchen 
and put a mite of coal oil on his hair and 
smooth it down. There’s nothing like trying 
to slick up once in awhile, now ain't that so?” 

“ First time we've been slicked up since pa 
died,’ Hannah whispered to Sally. 

“What you giggling about, Hannah?” de- 
manded Chinkey. “Alfred thinks you’re a 
goose.” 

“T guess Alfred don’t want us to have a 
good time,” laughed Sally. 

“T do, too,” protested the boy, “but I say 
that church is no place for any of you. It’s 
only for rich folks. They'll turn you out and 
you'll come home bawling. I know just how 
itll be. Vl walk behind you all the way to 
the church, only I don’t want one of you kids 
to turn around and pretend that you know me. 
Pll wait around outside the church for you.” 

“You'll catch your death of cold,” cried 
Sally. 

“Don’t you worry,” sniffed Alfred, “ you 
won’t be in that church more’n two minutes.” 
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“Don’t listen to him,” advised Sally, turn- 
ing a smiling face upon her followers. “ They 
won't turn little children out of a church on 
Christmas eve! Good-bye, dear Mrs, Mul- 
vaney. Aren’t we glad it’s Christmas eve?” 


CHAPTER XLy. 


HOW THE LITTLE MULVANEYS MET SANTA 
CLAUS 


Tue church doors were wide open. Hand 
in hand Sally and the little Mulvaneys passed 
from cold and darkness into the warmth and 
light within. Music filled the church, the music 
of heaven, Sally whispered to Hannah, Un- 
noticed in the crowd, the children pushed their 
way along the outside aisle, nearer and nearer 
the great pipe-organ and the Christmas tree. 
Even Sally was dumb before the splendour 
of that sparkling tree. 

Unnoticed still, the children stood, a be- 
wildered group, in the very front of the church. 
Behind them were the children of the Sabbath 
school, restless and happy. Neither Sally nor 
Hannah caught a glimpse of the dainty gowns 
and fluttering ribbons of the little ones. They 
saw only the tree and heard only the music. 


Io! 
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When the choir began their Christmas carol, 
the little Mulvaneys were not sure whether 
they were on earth or in heaven. During the 
prayer that followed they bowed their heads 
as Sally did. Stubbins alone kept his eyes 
upon the tree, whose central glory was the 
talking doll — the same doll that said the Mul- 
vaneys should have a Christmas. Long before 
the “ Amen ” and the subdued response by the 
choir, the doll was smiling upon Stubbins from 
the depths of the drooping branches. 

“Td like to kith that doll,” Stubbins whis- 
pered to Sally when the prayer was ended. 

“Hush, hush,” warned Sally. 

The doll continued to smile, and Stubbins, 
sure that no one would see, threw it a kiss. 

Close, close together huddled the little Mul- 
vaneys, listening to recitations and songs by 
white-robed children, listening, yet scarcely 
understanding, conscious only of warmth and 
blissful happiness. The little ones on the plat- 
form above them might have been tiny angels 
straight from heaven, so unlike the children 
of the street were they. 

When the Sunday-school superintendent 
began his speech, the little Mulvaneys became 
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interested. He told them the old, old story of 
the Babe that was born in the manger one 
Christmas day, long, long ago. Sally had told 
them that story of the Christ-child over and 
over. As they listened, the little Mulvaneys 
half-expected to hear the angel voices singing 
once again, “ Glory be to God in the highest, 
peace on earth, good will to men.” 

At the close of his speech the superintendent 
thanked the children for the baskets full of 
toys and warm clothing they had sent in. . 

“Tf Santa Claus looks after the poor chil- 
dren in our city,” the superintendent said, ‘ he 
not only needs the help we can give him, but 
he will be kept busy.” 

“He'll go to our house, sure,” Johnnie 
whispered, his face radiant. 

“ Sure!” echoed Mike. 

“ As Santa Claus will have so much to do,” 
continued the superintendent, “ we felt that 
he would have no time to come here, so—”’ 

There was a sound of sleigh-bells, then a 
loud “ Whoa!” The next second Santa Claus 
appeared, looking as if he had driven straight 
from the North Pole. Icicles fell from his 
beard as he brushed the snow from his scarlet 
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coat and wished the children a Merry Christ- 
mas. 

Sally’s eyes grew round as saucers. “ Why, 
why,’ she whispered, “that’s really Santa 
Claus!” 

“Guess we know it,” replied Hannah, stand- 
ing upon her tiptoes. 

“Why don’t you tell us some news?” asked 
Chinkey. 

“ Bet half the presents on that-tree are for 
us!’’ Johnnie suggested. 

“You bet!” assented Mike. 

Santa Claus made a jolly speech, and then, 
turning to the superintendent, he said, ‘“ Now 
I’m ready to present the gifts with which I’ve 
loaded this tree. If you will take them off 
the branches I can tell in a minute who they 
are for, and my Brownies will take them to the 
children.” 

Santa Claus blew a tiny whistle and in 
trooped a dozen Brownies. 

“When I call. your names, children,” con- 
tinued Santa Claus, “ just raise your hands, 
or speak, so my Brownies may find you with- 
out any trouble. Time’s precious to-night.” 

“You speak right up, Stubbins,’”’ advised 
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Chinkey, “when you hear Santa Claus say 
‘Stubbins Mulvaney.’ ” 

“You bet!” exclaimed Stubbins. 

Strange as it may seem, there wasn’t a thing 
on that tree for the Mulvaneys — not so much 
as a ball of pop-corn. One by one the gifts 
were distributed until there was nothing left 
on the tree but the Paris doll. The poor little 
Mulvaneys were ready to cry. 

“T never was so disappointed in my life,” 
confessed Sally. “ You wouldn’t think he 
would forget us, would you?” 

Just then the superintendent passed the doll 
to Santa Claus, smiling as he did so. The 
church became perfectly still. Even the babies 
wondered who would get the doll. Santa 
Claus walked to the edge of the platform with 
the doll in his arms, and then in the breathless 
silence he read this name: 

“ Sally Brown!” 

“Oh,” cried Sally, with outstretched arms. 
“Here I am, Santa Claus, right down here 
with the Mulvaneys! I didn’t dream that doll 
was for me!” 

“ Bless my soul, little girl!’ exclaimed Santa 
Claus, when he saw the little Sally all in rags. 
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“Bless my soul, but I’m glad a doll is going 
to the right place once! Here, take it, child.” 

Scarcely had Sally’s arms closed around the 
wondrous doll when the superintendent crossed 
the platform and touched Santa Claus upon 
the shoulder. 

“T fear you have made a mistake,” said he; 
“the doll wasn’t intended for the child you 
gave it to. Let me speak to the little girl.” 

Tenderly Santa Claus lifted Sally over the 
evergreen bank and placed her upon the plat- 
form. 

“ What’s your name, little girl?’ asked the 
superintendent. 

“Why, my name is Sally Brown, 
answered. ‘ Santa Claus knows.” 

“ But you don’t belong to our Sunday school, 
do you, little girl?” 

“No, sir,’ ,was the reply, and the more 
frightened Sally became, the tighter she 
hugged the doll. 

“Well, little girl, it’s too bad,” said the 
superintendent, “but the doll isn’t for you, 
it is for a little Sally Brown who belongs to 
our Sunday school.” 

“But Santa Claus gave me the doll, so of 


” 


she 
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course it’s for me,” insisted poor Sally, begin- 
ning to cry in spite of her faith in the good 
saint. 

A boy sprang upon the platform then, a 
manly little fellow, who brushed past Santa 
Claus with scant ceremony. 

“Give them back their old doll, Sally,” he 
entreated, “ give it back, and come home with 
me. I knew how they would act here, and 
I came in to see fair play, and I’m glad I did! 
Come home, and when I’m a man, [’ll buy you 
a better doll than this!” 

Down in the pews was a dear little girl whose 
life had known nothing but happiness. She 
was a lovely child, unspoiled by luxury. When 
her Uncle Jack came from Chicago on Christ- 
mas eve, and said to her, “ Sally, is there any- 
thing you wish that you fear Santa Claus may 
not bring you?” Sally had answered, “ Yes, 
Uncle Jack, the talking doll from Paris.” 

When this little Sally Brown saw the doll 
on the tree, she knew Uncle Jack had bought 
it for her. Oh, how pleased she was when 
her name was called. Then, when she saw 
her ragged little namesake on the platform 
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with the doll in her arms, a great pity stole into 
her heart. 

“Oh, Uncle Jack, what shall I do?” she 
whispered. “I want the doll, oh, | do want 
it! What shall I do? Shall I let her keep it?” 

“Do as you think best, dearest,” answered 
Uncle Jack, but he put his arms around the 
little girl, and the angels of Christmas must 
have hovered near. 

“ Lift me up high, Uncle Jack,” she begged. 

“Yes, Sally,” said the superintendent, notic- 
ing the child. “‘ We know the doll is yours; 
you shall have it.” 

Again the church was still, and in the hushed 
moment the child replied, pointing toward 
Sally on the platform, “ Tell her to keep it. 
The doll is for her. She is the right Sally 
Brown.” 

The audience rose to its feet, and such a 
clapping of hands was never heard in that 
church before. Alfred urged his sister to leave 
the platform, but she, smiling through her 
tears, lifted her face to Santa Claus. 

“You forgot the Mulvaneys!” she re- 
minded him. 

“Bless my stars, are the Mulvaneys here? ” 
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“Yes,” answered Sally, “they are right 
down here in front.” 

Santa Claus leaned over the evergreen bank, 
and nearly tumbled off in his surprise when he 
saw the Mulvaneys. He raised his hands for 
silence. 

“Kind friends,” said he, “this little girl 
isn’t the only one.” 

Then he lifted the seven upon the platform. 
What wonder that the audience laughed at so 
unexpected a sight. 

“Shake hands, little folks, shake hands,” 
urged Santa Claus, as the room became quiet. 

“You didn’t give us nothin’,’ said Mike, 
extending first one hand, then the other, and 
finally offering both. 

“T didn’t know you were going to be here,” 
Santa Claus replied. “1 didn’t expect the 
Mulvaneys! ” 

“You never did give us nothin’, Hannah 
chimed in, not wishing to miss such a chance. 

“There has been a mistake somewhere,” 
Santa Claus insisted. ‘“‘ Kind friends,” he con- 
tinued, this time addressing the congregation, 
“ we cannot send these little ones away empty- 
handed. Who is willing to help Santa Claus 
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give these strangers a merry Christmas? I 
see all the children looking at my pack. Young 
friends, I hate to confess it before so many, 
but my pack is stuffed with straw! Ill show 
you!” 

In the midst of much laughter, Santa Claus 
untied his pack and beckoned the Mulvaneys 
to look in. 

“ Disappointed, eh? Well, I don’t wonder,” 
he sympathized. “‘ We'll see what we can do 
for the baby first. Come here, little fellow, 
don’t be afraid.” 

“His name’s Stubbins,” Hannah whispered, 
as Santa Claus took the child in his arms. 

“Now, my young friends of the Sabbath 
school, I wish to introduce to you my neglected 
friend, Stubbins Mulvaney,” announced Santa 
Claus. ‘How many of you will follow Sally 
Brown’s example, and will help me by giving 
him a few of your presents? My Brownies 
will gather up your offerings.” 

“What does he want?” asked a big boy 
several rows back of the infant class. 

Santa Claus tried to find out, but Stubbins, 
in a fit of bashfulness, hid his face. “I guess 
anything would be acceptable,” observed Santa 
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Claus, shaking his head as he pointed toward 
the shoes Stubbins wore, the little elbowless 
coat, and the bare knees sticking through the 
ragged trousers. 

“He can have my horn,” offered a little 
fellow on the front seat. 

“And my ball,” said another. 

When the Brownies began bringing gifts 
to Stubbins, Santa Claus put him down. In 
a few minutes the little fellow’s arms were full 
of toys he never dreamed of owning, and the 
Brownies were piling more treasures at his 
feet. 

“Thay, Thanta Clauth,”’ Stubbins remon- 
strated, “it ith time to thop, don’t you thee? 
I ith got enough! ” 

Santa Claus took the hint, and the six wait- 
ing Mulvaneys were then showered with eifts. 
There was much whispering and laughing in 
the church, much running of children to their 
mothers for permission to give away things 
they would never have thought of parting with 
at any other time. 

At last Santa Claus turned to Sally. Alfred 
had disappeared. 
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“ Now, little girl,” said he, “ what can we do 
for you?”’ 

Sally hesitated. “ If you could give it to me 
yourself, I would tell you in a minute,” said 
she, “because you are Santa Claus, and I 
didn’t really believe there was a Santa Claus 
before, but I don’t want the church-folks to 
give me what I wish.” 

“Oh,” Santa Claus hastened to say, “ the 
church-folks are only lending to Santa Claus, 
little girl. They enjoy that; do you see how 
happy they look?” 

Only the big man in the scarlet coat and the 
superintendent heard the story Sally quickly 
told, of the mother in the hospital and the 
dreamed-of country home. 

“So you see,” finished Sally, “all I ask for 
is a bag of money — that is all!” 

~Woull eet i)" exclaimed) Santa uClans: 
Then he made a speech which was greeted by 
cheer upon cheer. 

When the doors were once more thrown 
open and music floated out upon the night, 
Sally stood like one in a dream, holding in 
both hands her bag of money. 

“Thally,” whispered Stubbins, tugging at 
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her dress, “leth go home! Ma don’t know 
that Chrithmath hath come! Hannath hold- 
ing your doll, don’t you thee?” 

“ Oh, you dear Stubbins,” cried Sally, giving 
him a hug at the risk of breaking some of the 
toys in his arms, “ I’d forgotten the doll and 
all of you for a minute, I’m so happy I can 
only think of mamma and the Christmas 
angels!” 


THE END. 


Cosy Corner Series 


Each 16mo, cloth decorative, per volume. . $0.50 
By CAROLINE E. JACOBS 


BAB’S CHRISTMAS AT STANHOPE 

The story of Bab, a little girl, who is obliged to spend 
Christmas away from home with three maiden great- 
aunts. 
THE CHRISTMAS SURPRISE PARTY 

The story of how a little prairie girl, forlorn because 
her brother cannot get home for Christmas, accepts her 
brother’s old dog as a substitute and gives him a Christ- 
mas party. 


A CHRISTMAS PROMISE 


A tender and appealing little story. 
By CHARLES DICKENS 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


No introduction is needed to Dickens’ masterpiece, 
which so wonderfully portrays the Christmas spirit. 


A CHILD’S DREAM OF A STAR 


One of those beautiful, fanciful little allegories which 
Dickens alone knew how to write. 


By OUIDA (Louise de la Ramée) 
A DOG OF FLANDERS 


A CurisTMaAs STorY. 

Too well and favorably known to require description. 
THE NURNBERG STOVE 

This beautiful story has never before been published 
at a popular price. 


THE PAGE COMPANY’S 


By MISS MULOCK 
THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE 


A delightful story of a little boy who has many adven- 
tures by means of the magic gifts of his fairy godmother. 


ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE 


The story of a household elf who torments the cook 
and gardener, but is a constant joy and delight to the 
children who love and trust him. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER 


Miss Mulock’s short stories for children are a constant 
source of delight to them, and “ His Little Mother,” in 
this new and attractive dress, will be welcomed by hosts 
of youthful readers. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY 


An attractive story of a summer outing. ‘ Little Sun- 
shine”’ is another of those beautiful child-characters for 
which Miss Mulock is so justly famous. 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 
FOR HIS COUNTRY 


A sweet and graceful story of a little boy who loved 
his country; written with that charm which has endeared 
Miss Saunders to hosts of readers. 


NITA, THE STORY OF AN IRISH SETTER 


In this touching little book, Miss Saunders shows how 
dear to her heart are all of God’s dumb creatures. 


ALPATOK, THE STORY OF AN ESKIMO DOG 


Alpatok, an Eskimo dog from the far north was stolen 
from his master and left to starve in a strange city, but 
was befriended and cared for, until he was able to return 
to his owner. 
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COSY CORNER SERIES 


By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 
THE LITTLE COLONEL (Trade Mark.) 


_ The scene of this story is laid in Kentucky. Its heroine 
is a small girl, who is known as the Little Colonel, on 
account of her fancied resemblance to an old-school 
Southern gentleman, whose fine estate and old family are 
famous in the region. 

‘Mrs. Johnston is a faithful interpreter of child life.” 
— Chicago Daily News. 


THE GIANT SCISSORS 


This is the story of Joyce and of her adventures in 
France. Joyce is a great friend of the Little Colonel, 
and in later volumes shares with her the delightful ex- 
periences of the ‘“‘ House Party ”’ and the ‘‘ Holidays.” 

“Tts simple language and fine sentiment will charm 
every reader.” — Pittsburg Gazette. 


TWO LITTLE KNIGHTS OF KENTUCKY 

Wuo Were THE LitrLE CoLoNEL’s NEIGHBORS. 

In this volume the Little Colonel returns to us like an 
old friend, but with added grace and charm. She is not, 
however, the central figure of the story, that place being 
taken by the “‘ two little knights.” 

“ The truest portrayals of child life ever written.’’? — 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


MILDRED’S INHERITANCE 


A delightful little story of a lonely English girl who 
comes to America and is befriended by a sympathetic 
American family who are attracted by her beautiful 
speaking voice. By means of this one gift she 1s enabled 
to help a school-girl who has temporarily lost the use of 
her eyes, and thus finally her life becomes a busy, happy 
one. 
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THE PAGE COMPANY’S 


By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON (Continued ) 
CICELY AND OTHER STORIES FOR GIRLS 


The readers of Mrs. Johnston’s charming juveniles 
will be glad to learn of the issue of this volume for young 
people. 


AUNT ’LIZA’S HERO AND OTHER STORIES 


A collection of six bright little stories, which will appeal 
to all boys and most girls. 


BIG BROTHER 


A story of two boys. The devotion and care of Stephen, 
himself a small boy, for his baby brother, is the theme of 
the simple tale. 


OLE MAMMY’S TORMENT 


“Ole Mammy’s Torment” has been fitly called “a 
classic of Southern life.” It relates the haps and mis- 
haps of a small negro lad, and tells how he was led by 
love and kindness to a knowledge of the right. 


THE STORY OF DAGO 


In this story Mrs. Johnston relates the story of Dago, 
a pet monkey, owned jointly by two brothers. Dago 
tells his own story, and the account of his haps and mis- 
haps is both interesting and amusing. 


THE QUILT THAT JACK BUILT 


A pleasant little story of a boy’s labor of love, and how 
it changed the course of his life many years after it was 
accomplished. 


FLIP’S ISLANDS OF PROVIDENCE 


A story of a boy’s life battle, his early defeat, and his 
se triumph, well worth the reading. 
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COSY CORNER SERIES 


By EDITH ROBINSON 
A LITTLE PURITAN’S FIRST CHRISTMAS 


A story of Colonial times in Boston, telling how Christ- 
mas was invented by Betty Sewall, a typical child of the 
Puritans, aided by her brother Sam. 


A LITTLE DAUGHTER OF LIBERTY 

The author introduces this story as follows: 

“One ride is memorable in the early history of the 
American Revolution, the well-known ride of Paul Re- 
vere. Equally deserving of commendation is another 
ride, — the ride of Anthony Severn, — which was no less 
historic in its action or memorable in its consequences.” 


A LOYAL LITTLE MAID 

A delightful and interesting story of Revolutionary 
days, in which the child heroine, Betsey Schuyler, renders 
important services to George Washington. 


A LITTLE PURITAN REBEL 

This is an historical tale of a real girl, during the time 
when the gallant Sir Harry Vane was governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 


A LITTLE PURITAN PIONEER 
The scene of this story is laid in the Puritan settlement 
at Charlestown. 


A LITTLE PURITAN BOUND GIRL 


A story of Boston in Puritan days, which is of great 
interest to youthful readers. 


A LITTLE PURITAN CAVALIER 

The story of a ‘ Little Puritan Cavalier’? who tried 
with all his boyish enthusiasm to emulate the spirit and 
ideals of the dead Crusaders. 


A PURITAN KNIGHT ERRANT 

The story tells of a young lad in Colonial times who 
endeavored to carry out the high ideals of the knights of 
olden days. 
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THE PAGE COMPANY’S 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


THE CRUISE OF THE YACHT DIDO 
The story of two boys who turned their yacht into a 
fishing boat to earn money. 


THE YOUNG ACADIAN 
The story of a young lad of Acadia who rescued a little 
English girl from the hands of savages. 


THE LORD OF THE AIR 


Tue Srory or THE HAGLE. 


THE KING OF THE MAMOZEKEL 


THe Srory or THE Moose. 


THE WATCHERS OF THE CAMP - FIRE 


THE STORY OF THE PANTHER. 


THE HAUNTER OF THE PINE GLOOM 


THE STorRY OF THE Lynx. 


THE RETURN TO THE TRAILS 


Tue Srory oF THE Bear. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE SYCAMORE 


THE Story oF THE Raccoon. 


By JULIANA HORATIA EWING 
THE STORY OF A SHORT LIFE 


This beautiful and pathetic story will never grow old. 
It is a part of the world’s literature, and will never die. 


JACKANAPES 

A new edition, with new illustrations, of this exquisite 
and touching story, dear alike to young and old. 
A GREAT EMERGENCY 


A bright little story of a happy, mischievous family 
of children. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By FRANCES MARGARET FOX 
THE LITTLE GIANT’S NEIGHBOURS 


A charming nature story of a “little giant’ whose 
neighbors were the creatures of the field and garden. 


FARMER BROWN AND THE BIRDS 

A little story which teaches children that the birds are 
man’s best friends. 
BETTY OF OLD MACKINAW 

A charming story of child life. 


BROTHER BILLY 
The story of Betty’s brother, and some further adven- 
tures of Betty herself. 


MOTHER NATURE’S LITTLE ONES 


Curious little sketches describing the early lifetime, or 
“ childhood,”’ of the little creatures out-of-doors. 


HOW CHRISTMAS CAME TO THE MUL- 


VANEYS 
A bright, lifelike little story of a family of poor children 
with an unlimited capacity for fun and mischief. 


THE COUNTRY CHRISTMAS 

Miss Fox has vividly described the happy surprises that 
made the occasion so memorable to the Mulvaneys, and 
the funny things the children did in their new environ- 
ment. 


By LILLIE FULLER MERRIAM 
JENNY’S BIRD HOUSE 


A charmingly original story for the little folks. In the 
guise of a fairy tale it introduces many interesting facts con- 
cerning birds and their ways. 


JENNY AND TITO 

The story of how Jenny crosses the big ocean and spends 
a summer in old Provence, which is in France, you know, 
and of how she finds the little lost dog ‘Tito, who finally be- 
comes her very own pet. 
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THE PAGE COMPANY'S 


By WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE 


THE FARRIER’S DOG AND HIS FELLOW 
This story will appeal to all that is best in the natures 
of the many admirers of her graceful and piquant style. 


THE FORTUNES OF THE FELLOW 

Those who read and enjoyed ‘‘ The Farrier’s Dog and 
His Fellow ”’ will welcome the further account of the ad- 
ventures of Baydaw and the Fellow. 


THE BEST OF FRIENDS 
This story continues the experiences of the Farrier’s dog 
and his Fellow. 


DOWN IN DIXIE 


A fascinating story of a family of Alabama children 
who move to Florida and grow up in the South. 


By OTHER AUTHORS 
THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER: 


A Lecenp or Stirta. By JoHn Ruskin. 

Written fifty years or more ago, and not. originally 
intended for publication, this little fairy tale soon became 
known and made a place for itself. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 

By R. L. STEVENSON. 

Mr. Stevenson’s little volume is too well known to need 
description. It will be heartily welcomed in this new 
and attractive edition. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS 


By Dr. Jonn Brown. 

Doctor Brown’s little masterpiece is too well known to 
need description. The dog Rab is already known and 
loved by all. 


JOE, THE CIRCUS BOY 


By Auice EH. ALLEN. 

A tender little story about an orphan boy, and of the 
good fortune that befell him through his devotion to the 
once dog of the circus. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE LITTLE COUSIN SERIES 


(TRADE MARK) 
Each volume illustrated with six or more full page plates in 
tint. Cloth, 12mo, with decorative cover, 
per volume, 60 cents 


LIST OF ATELES 
By Mary Hazerton Wape, Mary F,. 
Nixon-Routet, BLancHe McManus, 
Ciara V. WInLow, FLorence E. 
MENDEL AND OTHERS 


Our Little African Cousin Our Little Hungarian Cousin 
Our Little Alaskan Cousin Our Little Indian Cousin 
Our Little Arabian Cousin Our Little Irish Cousin 

Our Little Argentine Cousin Our Little Italian Cousin 
Our Little Armenian Cousin Our Littie Japanese Cousin 
Our Little Australian Cousin Our Little Jewish Cousin 
Our Little Austrian Cousin Our Little Korean Cousin 
Our Little Belgian Cousin Our Little Malayan (Brown) 
Our Little Boer Cousin Cousin 

Our Little Bohemian Cousin Our Little Mexican Cousin 
Our Little Brazilian Cousin Our Little Norwegian Cousin 
Our Little Bulgarian Cousin Our Little Panama Cousin 
Our Little Canadian Cousin Our Little Persian Cousin 
Our Little Chinese Cousin Our Little Philippine Cousin 
Our Little Cuban Cousin Our Little Polish Cousin 
Our Little Danish Cousin Our Little Porto Rican Cousin 
Our Little Dutch Cousin Our Little Portuguese Cousin 
Our Little Egyptian Cousin Our Little Russian Cousin 
Our Little English Cousin Our Little Scotch Cousin 
Our Little Eskimo Cousin Our Little Servian Cousin 
Our Little French Cousin Our Little Siamese Cousin 
Our Little German Cousin Our Little Spanish Cousin 
Our Little Grecian Cousin Our Little Swedish Cousin 
Our Little Hawaiian Cousin Our Little Swiss Cousin 

Our Little Hindu Cousin Our Little Turkish Cousin 
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THE PAGE COMPANY’S 


THE LITTLE COUSINS OF LONG 
AGO SERIES 


The publishers have concluded that a companion series 
to ‘‘ The Little Cousin Series,” giving the every-day child 
life of ancient times will meet with approval, and like the 
other series will be welcomed by the children as well as 
by their elders. The volumes of this new series are accu- 
rate both historically and in the description of every-day 
life of the time, as well as interesting to the child. 

Each small 12mo, cloth decorative, illustrated . 60c 


OUR LITTLE ROMAN COUSIN OF LONG 
AGO 
By Jut1a Darrow Cow Les. 

OUR LITTLE ATHENIAN COUSIN OF LONG 
AGO 
By Jutia Darrow Cow .es. 

OUR LITTLE SPARTAN COUSIN OF LONG 
AGO 


By Jutia Darrow Cow Les. 
IN PREPARATION. 


OUR LITTLE MACEDONIAN COUSIN OF 
LONG AGO 

OUR LITTLE CARTHAGINIAN COUSIN OF 
LONG AGO 

OUR LITTLE THEBAN COUSIN OF 
LONG AGO 

OUR LITTLE VIKING COUSIN’ OF 
LONG AGO 

OUR LITTLE NORMAN COUSIN OF 
LONG AGO . 

OUR LITTLE SAXON COUSIN OF 
LONG AGO 

OUR LITTLE FLORENTINE COUSIN OF 
LONG AGO 
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Selections from 
The Page Company’s 
Books for Young People 


THE BLUE BONNET SERIES 


Each large 12mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, per 
volume : 5 : 5 . $1.50 


A TEXAS BLUE BONNET 

By Carourne E. Jacoss. 

“The book’s heroine, Blue Bonnet, has the very finest 
kind of wholesome, honest, lively girlishness and cannot 
but make friends with every one who meets her through 
the book as medium.” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


BLUE BONNET’S RANCH PARTY 
By Carouine E. Jacops anD EpytuH ELLeRBECK Reap. 
“The story is both pretty and unhackneyed in its sim- 
plicity, and is as unlike the ordinary tale of Texas as any- 
thing to be imagined.”’ — The Living Age. 


BLUE BONNET IN BOSTON; Ok, Boarpina- 
Scuoou Days at Miss Nortn’s. 
By Carouine #. Jacoss and Leta Horn RIcHARDS. 
Blue Bonnet enters a Boston boarding-school in this 
volume, and though she finds it rather hard to conform 
to the rules and regulations, her breezy, generous and 
impulsive nature soon makes her a favorite at the select 
school. 
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THE PAGE COMPANY’S 
THE YOUNG PIONEER SERIES 


By Harrison ADAMS 


Each 12mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, per 
volume ‘ : : : ‘ ‘ : ; . $1.25 


THE PIONEER BOYS OF THE OHIO; 0k, 

CLEARING THE WILDERNESS. 

“Such books as this are an admirable means of stimu- 
lating among the young Americans of to-day interest in 
the story of their pioneer ancestors and the early days of 
the Republic.”” — Boston Globe. 


THE PIONEER BOYS ON THE GREAT LAKES; 


Or, ON THE TRAIL OF THE [ROQUOIS. 

“The recital of the daring deeds of the frontier is not 
only interesting but instructive as well and shows the 
sterling type of character which these days of self-reliance 
and trial produced.’”?’ — American Tourist, Chicago. 


THE PIONEER BOYS OF THE MISSISSIPPI; 


Or, TH HOMESTEAD IN THE WILDERNESS. 

“The story is told with spirit, is full of adventure and 
will prove one of the most popular contributions to the 
literature of those days when bold pioneers paved the 
way to the present settlement and civilization of the 
Middle West.’ — New York Sun. 


THE PIONEER BOYS OF THE MISSOURI; 


Or, IN THE CounTRY OF THE Sioux. 

“ Vivid in style, vigorous in movement, full of dramatic 
situations, true to historic perspective, this story is a 
ea one for boys.” — Watchman Examiner, New York 

uly. 


THE PIONEER BOYS OF THE YELLOW- 


STONE; Or, Lost 1 roe Lanp or Wonpers. 
This new story tells of the adventures of the Pioneer 
Boys with the Lewis and Clarke expedition, and of how 


wey were lost in Yellowstone Park, 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE HADLEY HALL SERIES 


By Louise M. BreiTenBAcH 


Each large 12mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, a 
volume ' : $1.50 


ALMA AT HADLEY HALL 


“The author is to be congratulated on having written 
such an appealing book for girls.’”’ — Detroit Free Press. 


ALMA’S SOPHOMORE YEAR 


“Tt cannot fail to appeal to the lovers of good things 
in girls’ books.’’ — Boston Herald. 


ALMA’S JUNIOR YEAR 

“The diverse characters in the boarding-school are 
strongly drawn, the ine sidents are well developed and the 
action is never dull.” — The Boston Herald. 
ALMA’S SENIOR YEAR 

*Tncidert abounds in all of Miss Breitenbach’s stories 
and a healthy, natural atmosphere breathes from every 
chagtter.’’ — Boston Transcript. 


THE GIRLS OF 
FRIENDLY TERRACE SERIES 


By Harriet Lummis Smita 


Each large 12mo, cloth ee illustrated, 
per volume : $1.50 


THE GIRLS OF FRIENDLY ‘TERRACE. 


“A book sure to please girl readers, for the author seems 
to understand perfectly the girl character.’ — Boston 
Globe. 


PEGGY RAYMOND’S VACATION 


“Tt is a clean, wholesome, hearty story, well told and 
full of incident. It is not an impossible creation, nor an 
improbable one. Indeed, it is all very lifelike, and carries 
one through experiences that hearten and brighten the 
day.”’ — Utica, N. Y., Observer. 
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THE PAGE COMPANY'S 
FAMOUS LEADERS SERIES 


By Cartes H. L. JoHNSTON 
Each large 12mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, a 
volume . : $1.50 
FAMOUS CAVALRY LEADERS 
‘“More of such books should be written, books that 
acquaint young readers with FL personages in a 


pleasant, informal way.’ — New York Sun. 
“Tt is a book that will stir the heart of every boy and 
will prove interesting as well to the adults.’”’ — Lawrence 


Daily World. 
FAMOUS INDIAN CHIEFS 
“Mr. Johnston has done faithful work in this volume, 
and his relation of battles, sieges and struggles of these 
famous Indians with the whites for the possession of 
America is a worthy addition to United States History.” 
—- New York Marine Journal. 
FAMOUS SCOUTS 
‘Tt is the kind of a book that will have a great fascina- 
tion for boys and young men, and while it entertains them 
it will also present valuable information in regard to 
those who have left their impress upon the history of the 
country.” London Day. 
FAMOUS PRIVATEERSMEN AND ADVEN- 
TURERS OF THE SEA 
“The tales are more than merely interesting; they are 
entrancing, stirring the blood with thrilling force and 
bringing new zest to the never-ending interest in the 
dramas of the sea.’ — The Pittsburgh Post. 
FAMOUS FRONTIERSMEN AND HEROES 
OF THE BORDER 


This book is devoted to a description of the adventur- 
ous lives and stirring experiences of many pioneer heroes 
who were prominently rdentified with the opening of the 
Gre at West. 

‘The accounts are not only authentic, but distinctly 
readable, making a book of wide appeal to all who love 


the history of actual adventure.’’ — Cleveland Leader. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
DOCTOR’S LITTLE GIRL SERIES 


By Marion Amus TaGGartT 

Each large 12mo, cloth, illustrated, per vol. 5 ealaaitl 
THE DOCTOR’S LITTLE GIRL 

“A charming story of the ups and downs of the life of a 
dear little maid.’”’ — The Churchman. 
SWEET NANCY: Tue Furrser ADVENTURES OF 

THE Doctor’s LitrtE GIRL, 

“Just the sort of book to amuse, while its influence 
cannot but be elevating.’”’ — New York Sun. 
NANCY, THE DOCTOR’S LITTLE PARTNER 

“The Sow is sweet and fascinating, such as many girls 
of wholesome tastes will enjoy.’’ — Springfield Union. 
NANCY PORTER’S OPPORTUNITY 

“Nancy shows throughout that she is a splendid young 
woman, with plenty of pluck.’”’ — Boston Globe. 
NANCY AND THE COGGS TWINS 


‘“¢The story is refreshing.’?’ — New York Sun. 


THE SUNBRIDGE GIRLS AT SIX STAR 
RANCH 


By ‘‘Eveanor Stvuarr’’ (Eleanor H. Porter). 

12mo, cloth decorative, illustrated : $1.50 

“Tt is a wholesome tale about healthy, lovable one 7 
Scranton Times. 


THE FIDDLING GIRL 
By Daisy Ruoprs CAMPBELL. 
12mo, cloth decorative, illustrated : ; . $1.25 
A charming story of how a young girl realizes her ambi- 
tions and becomes an accomplished violinist. 


THE PROVING OF VIRGINIA 
(A sequel to ‘‘ The Fiddling Girl.’’) 
By Daisy Ruopes CaMPBELL. 
12mo, cloth decorative, illustrated : . Net, $1.25 
This new story continues the career of Virginia Hammond 


and takes ‘‘ The Fiddling Girl’’ through college. 
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THE PAGE COMPANY’S 


THE BOYS’ STORY OF THE 
RAILROAD SERIES 


By Burton E. SteEvENSON 


Each large 12mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, per 
volume : : , F : , : : . $1.50 


THE YOUNG SECTION - HAND; Ok, Tus Ap- 

VENTURES OF ALLAN WEST. 

“A thrilling story, well told, clean and bright. The 
whole range of section railroading is covered in the story, 
and it contains information as well as interest.’’ — Chicago 
Post. 


THE YOUNG TRAIN DISPATCHER 


“A vivacious account of the varied and often hazard- 
ous nature of railroad life, full of incident and adventure, 
in which the author has woven admirable advice about 
honesty, manliness, self-culture, good reading, and the 
secrets of success.’? — Congregationalist. 


THE YOUNG TRAIN MASTER 


“Tt is a book that can be unreservedly commended to 
anyone who loves a good, wholesome, thrilling, informing 
yarn.” — Passaic News. 


THE YOUNG APPRENTICE; Or, ALLAN WEST’S 

CuuM. 

“The story is intensely interesting, and one gains an 
intimate knowledge of the methods and works in the 
great car shops not easily gained elsewhere.’”’ — Baltimore 
Sun. 

“Tt appeals to every boy of enterprising spirit, and at 
the same time teaches him some valuable lessons in honor, 
pluck, and perseverance.’’? — Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

“The lessons that the books teach in development. of 
uprightness, honesty and true manly character are sure 
ue appeal to the reader.’”? — The American Boy. 
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